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Saint James’s: 
OR 


THE COURT OF QUEEN ANNE, 


BY THE EDITOR. 


BOOK THE SECOND. 
CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 


HOW THE MARQUIS DE GUISCARD HELPED TO RID MR, SAIN T-JOHN OF AN 
INCUMBRANCE. 


Soon after the attack upon the serjeant related in a previous 
chapter, and while he and Proddy were making the best of 
their way towards Whitehall Stairs, two men were staggering 
along Stonecutter’s Alley, a narrow passage near the noudh-ount 
angle of Saint James’s Park communicating with Pall Mall, 
supporting themselves as they proceeded against the wall, and 
ever and anon giving utterance to a groan or an execration. From 
the difficulty and uncertainty of the progress of these persons, it 
might have been supposed that they were affected by liquor; but 
when they came within the range of a lamp which burnt at the 
corner of the alley, it was seen from their ghastly looks, as_ well 
as from the state of their attire, that they were both severely 
wounded. On reaching the lamp-post, the foremost of the two 
caught hold of it to prevent himself from falling, and declared 
with an oath, that he could go no further. The conversation 
that ensued between him and his companion was maintained in 
French. 

‘** Fiends seize him !” exclaimed the man, in accents rendered 
hoarse with pain. _ “I believe he has done for me. Who would 
have thought it would turn out so unluckily. Two to one, we 
ought to have been more than a match for him. But engaging 
with that man is like fighting with the devil. One is sure to 
have the worst of it. He has an arm of iron.” 

“T wouldn’t have proposed the job,” groaned the other in 
reply, “ but I thought we could come upon him unawares. He 
boasts he is never taken by surprise, and after this, I shall credit 
the assertion.” 

“Tf he had not a scull as thick as a block of marble, and as 
hard, I should have cut him down,” rejoined the first speaker. 

“* And if he were made of ordinary stuff he must have dropped 
after the thrust I dealt him,” returned the other. “ My sword 
passed right through his body.” 

* Bah! your Dade must have Pr against his ribs, or 
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gone through his arm, Bimbelot,” observed the first speaker, 
“Reserve the description of your feats for the marquis. I know 
what really did happen. I know he has given me enough, and 
more than I am likely to bear. Go on and leave me. I may 
as well die here as elsewhere.” 

Don’t think of dying, corporal,” replied Bimbelot; “ that 
would indeed be ie be the worst of a bad business. You're 
badly hurt, I dare say—and so am I; but I hope not mortally. 
If we can but reach the Unicorn over the way, where the 
marquis is waiting for us, we shall get our wounds dressed, and 
then all danger will be over. Come, make an effort. You'll 
bleed to death if you stay there. I would lend you-a helping 
hand, but my arm is useless.” 

“It’s over with me entirely, comrade,” groaned Sauvageon. 
“This precious scheme was all of your contriving, and you see 
how it has turned out.” 

* We both ran equal risk,” replied Bimbelot, “and the reward 
was to be equally divided.” 

* Reward !” echoed Sauvageon, in bitter derision. What 
will the marquis say when we go back empty-handed? We 
shall get curses from him instead of gold.” 

** No we shan’t,” replied Bimbelot; “he must pay us, or-we'll 
each.” 

‘The shame of defeat galls me more than my wounds,” cried 
Sauvageon, writhing with anguish. Would I could have one 
more blow at the caitiff.” 

** Don’t strike at me, corporal,” exclaimed Bimbelot, moving 
away from him. “ I’m not the serjeant. Make an effort, I say, 
or you'll fall into the hands of the watch. I hear them coming 
this way.” 

So saying, he crept off, and Sauvageon, alarmed by the noise 
of approaching footsteps, staggered after him across the street. 
A few steps further brought them to the Unicorn—a small inn 
at the corner of the Haymarket. Guiscard was standing at the 
door, and without a word led them to a chamber on the right 
of the passage, on entering which the sight of their blood-stained 
apparel made him start. 

* What the devil is the meaning of this?” he cried. ‘ You have 
not failed in yourenterprise ? It was too well planned, and too 
easy of execution for that. Give me the dispatches quickly, and 
you shall have that which will prove a balsam for your wounds, 
were they deeper and more desperate than they appear to be.” 

“You had better send a surgeon to us, without further ques- 
tioning, monseigneur,” rejoined Bimbelot, sullenly, “ unless you 
wish us to die y | your feet.” 

“You shall die, if you have disappointed me, villain,” cried 
the marquis, in a terrible tone. ‘ Give me the dispatches, 
or ” And he drew his sword. 

“ Nay, if this is the way we're to be served, it’s time to take 
care of ourselves,” rejoined Bimbelot, moving towards the door. 
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But his was barred by the marquis. Bimbelot would 
have cried out, but he was stopped by Sauvageon. 

«This is poor usage to men who have risked their lives for 

ou, monseigneur,” said the latter ; “ if we have failed, it has not 
‘vend our fault. ‘That we have done our best you may be sure, 
from the condition we are in.” 

«“ T was wrong to blame you, my poor fellow,” replied Guis- 
card, sheathing his sword; “but it is cursedly provoking to be 
robbed of a prey when it seemed actually within grasp. Why, 
the fate of this kingdom hung upon those dispatches. With 
them, the success of the French expedition would have been 
decided. All my preparations were made for their speedy trans- 
mission to France. A mounted courier awaits my orders in the 
next street, prepared to ride as fast as post-horses could car 
him to Deal, where a small vessel in my pay would bear what- 
ever he might bring, safely and swiftly, to Dunkirk. This accom- 

lished, 1 would have made both your fortunes,” 

“We did our best to accomplish it, monseigneur,” replied 
Bimbelot. “ But that serjeant is the very devil.” 

« Ay, the luck has been against us,” added Sauvageon ; “ but 
if we get over it, we'll hope to be more fortunate next time.” 

“You will never have such another chance,” cried the mar- 
quis, sharply. ‘ ‘These things don’t occur twice. Would I had 
undertaken it myself!” 

“If you had, monseigneur, without disparagement to your 
skill and courage, I don’t think you would have been more suc- 
cessful than we have been,” replied Sauvageon. “1 never encoun- 
tered a man like the serjeant. We hit him pretty sharply, but 
he contrived to walk off with the queen’s coachman, Proddy, and 
I have no doubt embarked with the dispatches.” 

“ Hell sink him !” cried Guiscard, savagely. 

“I hope we shan’t lose our reward, monseigneur ?” said Bim- 
belot. ‘ Consider what we’ve gone through.” 

“ It was a game of chance, like any other, and having lost it, 
you ought to abide by the consequences,” replied Guiscard. 
“ However, as you've suffered so much, you shall have the hun- 
dred pounds I promised you.” 

% You won't repent your generosity, monseigneur,” said 
Sauvageon. 

The marquis then left the room, but returned shortly after- 
wards with a surgeon and his assistant, to whom he had accounted 
for the disaster by stating that the two men had been set upon 
and wounded by the Mohocks—a circumstance of far too com- 
‘mon occurrence in those times of nocturnal riot, to occasion any 

oe or awaken suspicion. Having seen their wounds dressed, 
and ascertained from the surgeon that no danger was to be 
apprehended, he ordered his two followers to be put to bed, 
and again quitted the house. 

To distract his thoughts, which were/sy no means of an agree- 
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able nature, he hurried to Little Man’s Coffee-house, and joining 
the faro table, soon lost a considerable sum. He was about 
to double his stakes, when a friendly arm was laid upon his 
shoulder, and turning, he perceived Saint-Joln. 

“Come away,” cried the latter; “I want to have a word 
with you. You're not in luck to-night; and if you go on, you'll 
repent it.” 

Guiscard would have resisted, but his friend succeeded in 
dragging him away. 

“Come and sup with me,” said Saint-John, as they quitted 
the coffee-house. ‘1 am about to leave town to-morrow.” 

** Leave town!—and at this juncture, when such great events 
are on the eve of occurring!” exclaimed Guiscard. “ Now, if 
ever, you ought to be on the scene of action.” 

“T have done with politics and courts, and will try the sweets 
of retirement,” replied Saint-John. 

“Is ambition extinct within your breast?” cried Guiscard. 
“1 cannot believe it. If the sovereignty of the realm should be 
changed by this threatened invasion, you may regret hereafter 
that you have let the occasion of pushing your fortune to the 
uttermost, pass.” 

“T should have more reason for regret if I took any part in 
the struggle,” cried Saint-John. ‘ But a truce to politics.” 

“By way of changing the subject, then,” replied Guiscard, 
“T have remarked a very pretty woman in your coach of late, 
and trom the hasty glimpse I caught of her features, they seem 
familiar to me. Who is she ?” 

* An old acquaintance of yours,” replied Saint-John, laughing. 
* Don’t you remember Angelica Hyde ?” 

“What! the country parson’s daughter?” cried Guiscard. 
“Why, you dont say ‘tis she ?.. Now you mention it, I do re- 
member the features. And so, she has taken up her abode 
with you, eh?” 

* It fell out thus,” replied Saint-John. ‘ She preferred town 
life so much toa dull existence in the country, that when the old 
people returned into Essex, she could not be persuaded to 
accompany them. And as she threw herself upon my com- 
passion, why—i’faith—I was obliged to receive her.” 

“ No great hardship, I imagine,” replied Guiscard, laughing. 
She's devilish pretty.” 

« And devilish extravagant,” rejoined Saint-John. She has 
almost ruined me in dress and trinkets. Whatever she fancies 
she buys, no matter at what cost.” | 

“ And is she to be the companion of your solitude ?” asked the 
marquis. 

“Deuce knows,” replied Saint-John; “I haven't told her of 
my intention yet.” 

“ You seem indifferent enough about the matter, at all events,” 
said the marquis, laughing. 

“Why, to say truth, I have discovered that she cares very 
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little about me,” said Saint-John; “ and therefore, though I 
have committed the folly of loving a woman under such circum- 
stances, [ shan’t do so in her instance.” 

« A wise resolve,” replied Guiscard. “ She will sup with us, 
I suppose ?” 

« Oh, certainly !” replied Saint-John. 

“~ And they continued chatting in the same strain till they reached 
their destination. 

On entering the drawing-room, they found only two persons 
within it, and these were Prior and Angelica. They were play- 
ing picquet, but stopped their game on the arrival of the others, 
Prepared for some change in Angelica, Guiscard was never- 
theless struck with astonishment at the extraordinary alteration 
that had occurred in her. In the space of a few weeks the 
country girl had been transformed into the perfect town lady. 
There was no end to her finery. Her dress consisted of a blue 
and gold Atlas gown, with a wrought petticoat edged with gold ; 
shoes laced with silver; lace cap, and lappets; while her fingers 
glittered with costly rings, and pearls um other precious stones 
adorned her neck. Her cheeks were covered with patches, and 
her beautiful locks were filled with powder. She looked hand- 
somer than before, but bolder and freer in her deportment ;_ talked 
loudly ; and laughed boisterously and incessantly, probably to 
display her pearly teeth. 

‘hen Guiscard was presented to her by Saint-John, she ex- 
tended her hand to him, and cried, in a tone of easy familiarity, 
“Glad to see ye, marquis. How are ye? Come to sup with 
us—eh? Been to ridotto, or the masquerade? Saint-John 
would’nt take me to either; and of all things I doat upon a mas- 
— It’s so purely funny—one hears and sees so many 

iverting things—and one can go just what one likes. Come 
and sit by me. Find me changed since we first met in the secre- 
tary’s ante-room, eh ?” 

“T then thought you could not be improved,” replied Guis- 
card, bowing ; “ but I now perceive my error.” 

“ Prettily turned indeed,” she cried, with a laugh. “TI like 
to extort acompliment. But I am improved,—at least, if my glass 
may be trusted. Hope you admire my dress. It’s the ditto of 
the Duchess of Marlborough’s, and was made for me by her 
grace’s own milliner, Madame Alamode, so it must be the thing, 
you know.” 

It’s perfect,” replied Guiscard. ‘ No dress ever became the 

duchess half so much—but then, your figure—”_—_ 
' © Far surpasses her grace’s,” interrupted Angelica, with an- 
other boisterous laugh. “I am quite aware of that, marquis.” 

“ There’s no comparison between you,” said Guiscard. ‘“ We 
have no such beauty as you at court.” 

‘‘ Always excepting Abigail Hill!” rejoined Angelica, mali- 


— ~ 
“* Not even excepting her !” said magia 
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“ You really think so?” rejoined Angelica, much pleased. 

“ On my veracity,” affirmed the marquis, laying his hand upon 
his heart. 

“You hear the pretty things the marquis is saying to me, 
Saint-John,” she cried. “ Aint you jealous ?” 

“T should be, if I were not secure of your attachment,” he 
replied drily. “ But, see, supper is ready. Marquis, be so good 
as to give your arm to Angelica.” 

Guiscard readily complied, and the folding-doors being thrown 
open, they proceeded to the eee room, where an exquisite 
repast awaited them, to which ample justice was done by all 
parties. The champagne was pushed briskly round, and with 
every fresh glass he swallowed, the marquis discovered new 
charms in Angelica, who, on her part, did not appear insensible 
to hisadmiration. A bowl of mulled Burgundy closed the feast, 
and this discussed, the party returned to the drawing-room, where 
Guiscard sat down to picquet with Angelica, while Saint-John 
and Prior conversed apart. 

“ How monstrous dull you'll find the country after the gay 
life you've been leading,” observed Guiscard, in a low tone to 
his partner. 

“ Find the country dull !” repeated Angelica, listlessly. “ What 
do you mean, marquis ?” 

“Oh, I forgot!” said Guiscard.  Saint-John hasn’t told you 
of his intention of—” 

“His intention of what?” interrupted Angelica, becoming 
suddenly animated. ‘Surely, he doesn’t think of going into the 
country ?” 

“Faith, I don’t know,” rejoined Guiscard. “ Excessively 
stupid in me to allude to the subject. It’s your play, madam.” 

“JT insist upon having a direct answer, marquis?” said the 
lady. 
® Before I comply,” he rejoined, “tell me one thing. If 
Saint-John goes, will you accompany him ?” 

* Question for question,” she rejoined, regarding him fixedly. 
“ Your motive for asking, marquis?” 

“ My motive is this, he replied, with a passionate glance. “ If 
you prefer staying in town, my house is at your service.” 

** And you would have me believe you are in love with me?” 
said Angelica, smiling. 

ms 8 you !” he answered. 

“ My heart flutters so that I can play no more,” she cried, 
throwing down the cards, and rising. ‘ Mr. Saint-John, may 
I ask if you have any idea of going out of town to-morrow ?” 

“Going out of town,” he replied, glancing at the marquis. 
* Yes, I think I have.” 

* Do you mean to remain long in the country ?” 

Two or three years,” he answered, carelessly. “Just as the 
whim may take me.” 
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“ Two or three years!” almost screamed Angelica. And 
you have settled all this without deigning to consult me ?” 

“T meant to tell you at breakfast, my dear,” said Saint- 
John, with a comical expression of countenance, “ and then you 
would have had sufficient time for your preparations.” 

“] should not have sufficient time, sir,” she retorted; “ and 
to be plain with you, I won’t go.” 

“« As oa please, my dear,” replied Saint-John, coolly ; “ your 
staying behind will make no difference in my plans.” 

“ No difference !” she exclaimed—*“ what am I todo for three 
years? Why, you told me you couldn’t live a day without me. 
Oh, you deceitful wretch !” 

“Go, or stay, whichever you prefer, my love,” replied Saint- 
John. The choice rests entirely with yourself.” 

Angelica seemed to hesitate between a torrent of indignation 
and a fit of hysterics. At last, she flung herself violently upon a 
sofa. Guiscard would fain have offered her assistance, but she 

ushed him aside. 

After a few moments, she arose, and in a tone of forced com- 

sure, said—* Will you do me the favour to order my chair, 

r. Saint-John ?” 

“Certainly, my love,—by all means,” he replied, ringing the 
bell. 

And on the appearance of the servant, he gave the necessary 
directions. 

“You were good enough to place your house at my disposal 
just now, marquis,” said Angelica. “ I accept the offer.” 

« Enchanted !” replied Guiscard, though with some confusion. 
“T hope Saint-John 4 

‘Oh! no apologies, marquis,” replied the other. “ You've 
done me a great favour.” 

« Adieu, Mr. Saint-John,” said Angelica, spitefully. “I hope 
you will amuse yourself in the rome 

« Adieu, ma petite,” he replied; “I hope to find you 
handsomer than ever on my return. I give you a new lover for 
each month of my absence. 

At this moment, the chair was announced, and Guiscard, 
taking Angelica’s hand, led her out of the room. 

*‘ T congratulate you, Saint-John, in getting rid of a plaguy 
incumbrance,” cried Prior, laughing. 

“The marquis has saldled himself with a nice burthen,” 
replied the other. ‘ His ruin was certain without her assistance, 
but. she will accelerate it.” 

' Well, I must begone, too,” said Prior. “I cannot ve 
well picture you in retirement. But we shall have you bac 
when Harley is again in power.” 

« Pshaw !” cried Saint-John—*“ but for Harley, I might remain, 
He is in my way. If ever I do re-appear——but no matter. 
Farewell.” A 
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As Prior left the room, after shaking hands heartily with his 
friend, he said to himself—* I shall live to see a terrible conflict 
between Saint-John and Harley, yet.” 





CHAPTER THE EIGHTH. 


FURNISHES FRESH PROOFS OF MR. HARLEY’S TALENT FOR INTRIGUE. 


Axout this time, a second drawing-room was held at Saint James’s, 
and was followed, as the first had been, by a grand ball in the 
evening. So far from diminishing the numbers of those accus- 
tomed to attend on such occasions, the threatened invasion, 
which seemed to call for a demonstration of loyalty and devo- 
tion, materially increased them. The drawing-room was crowded ; 


‘and the ball, to which the invitations, at the duchess’s suggestion, 


had been very extensive, was equally numerously attended, 

The honours of the evening were divided by the queen and 
the duchess; and it would be difficult to say which of the two 
claimed the greater share of attention. Whatever mortification 
Anne felt, she took care to conceal it, and appeared in better spirits 
than usual; but the duchess put no such constraint upon herself, 
and made it evident how much she was elated by the homage 
she received. Her deportment had more than its accustomed 
loftiness and majesty ; os brow was clothed with more than its 
ordinary pride; and as she leaned upon the arm of her illustrious 
lord, and conversed with the noblest and proudest of the realm, 
who pressed around her, as well as with the more distinguished 

eee of foreign powers, she might well have been mis- 
cen for the sovereign mistress of the assemblage. 

Much of this homage, though appropriated by the duchess, 
was paid to the duke. By all, except those arrayed against 
him by faction, he was regarded with admiration, affection, 
and gratitude ; it being generally felt that if the country was 
saved from the outbreak of a rebellion, it would be mainly owing 
to his judgment and foresight. Amongst others of the duchess’s 
opponents who were present, was Harley, and though bitterly 
mortified at the unmistakeable evidence he received of her un- 
bounded popularity and influence, he took care that her as- 
sumption of almost royal state should not pass unnoticed by the 
ueen. 
ars An invasion seems scarcely necessary to wrest your ma- 
jesty’s crown from you,” he observed, in a malicious whisper, 
“for the duchess appears already to have usurped the sovereignty. 
See how she keeps the ambassadors around her, and confers 
with them as if she were discussing the affairs of her own govern- 
ment,” 

“T see it all, Mr. Harley,” replied Anne, quietly, “ but it gives 

me noconcern. She is intoxicated with vanity, and sees not 
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the danger she provokes. This night will be remembered both 
by herself and others, as that on which her fancied power had 
reached its climax. Henceforth, it will decline.” 

«‘ Since your majesty gives me this assurance, I am well con- 
tent,” replied Harley, “ but I should like to see her hurled from 
her pinnacle of pride at once.” 

** All in good time,” said the queen with a significant smile. 

“Your majesty will forgive my hinting,” rejoined Harley, 
*‘ that the way in which you could wound her most sensibly at 
this moment, would be to announce to her that you have given 
your consent to Masham’s union with Abigail.” 

* Oh! apropos of that!” cried Anne. “ You heard her 
declare she will forbid it.” 

‘An idle threat!” exclaimed Harley, derisively. “ Your 
majesty does not attach importance to pach a piece of vapouring.” 

“ There is something in it, I am persuaded,” replied Anne. 
“‘ However, I will try what effect the announcement will have 
upon her.” 

* You will deal a harder blow than you calculate upon,” said 
Harley, joyfully. “ All her vain-glorious fancies will be put to 
flight at once. But, with your majesty’s permission, I will ask 
a question or two of Abigail,” 

And as he mingled with the crowd, the queen commanded an 

usher to bid the duchess of Marlborough attend her. 

While this was passing, Abigail and Masham were engaged 
in the dance, and formed the chief object of attraction to the 
lookers on, for the story of the young equerry’s disguises having 
been buzzed abroad, he had become quite a hero in the eyes of 
the fairer portion of the assemblage. 

As Harley approached the group round the dancers, he per- 
ceived the Marquis de Guiscard, watching the graceful move- 
ments of his rival with a jealous and vindictive gaze, and not 
wishing to be troubled with him, he moved in another direction, 
and stood apart till the dance was over. He then approached 
Abigail, and claiming her for a moment from her lover, led 
her into an ante-room. 

“ Cousin,” he said, “I have excellent news for you. The 
queen, at my request, has consented to your immediate union 
with Masham.” 

Abigail uttered an exclamation of delight. 

“‘ There is only one obstacle now in the way, that I can fore- 
see,” he pursued—* and it may arise from our mutual enemy, 
the duchess. You recollect ios threatened to forbid the union. 

‘On what pretence can she do so ?” 

« Alas!” exclaimed Abigail, turning pale, and sinking into a 
chair—* I ought to have told you this before.” 

“Told me what ?” exclaimed Harley. “You alarm me. The 
mischief is not irreparable.” 


«“ T know not,” she answered, in gee tone; “but you 
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shall hear. When I was introduced by the duchess into the 
queen’s establishment, she required from me a written obligation 
to consider her in the light of a mother—my own, as you know, 
being dead—with my full consent to her bestowal of my hand in 
marriage.” 

** And you signed such a paper ?” cried Harley, in dismay. 

“ I did,” she replied. 

“ Imprudent!” he exclaimed, striking his forehead. “Then 
the duchess is indeed mistress of your destiny, and our last and 
fairest scheme is crushed in the bud.” 

“ Oh, do not say so!” she cried—* I knew not what I was 
about. The duchess will not enforce fulfilment of the promise,— 
and if she does, 1 am not bound by it.” 

“Be not deceived,” replied Harley, “ the duchess will exact 
compliance from you; and though you certainly are not bound 
by the engagement, I know the queen too well not to be sure 
that she will ctit. If you had told me this before, it might 
: have been guarded against.’ 

“I feel I have been to blame,” said Abigail, despairingly. 
** But it is not too late to remedy the mistake now?” 

“I fear it is,” rejomed Harley; “but the attempt shall be 
made. The duchess is evidently reserving this blow to the last, 
and if it can be warded off, nothing more is to be apprehended.” 

** Accomplish that,” cried Abigail, earnestly, “ and I swear to 
you that no efforts shall be wanting on my part to help you to 
the highest point of your ambition.” 

“J will do my bezi,” replied Harley, “ but unless the docu- 
ment could be abstracted—or—ha !—a plan occurs to me——” 

«© What is it?” she asked. 

* Nay, this is my secret,” he replied. “ Not a word on the 
subject to the queen or Masham. ‘Trust me, we will be pre- 
pared to meet the danger when it comes.” 

So saying, he reconducted her to the ball-room, and con- 
signed her to her lover. 

A moment after this, as Harley was making his way towards 
the queen, he perceived the duchess quitting the presence 
with looks which, in spite of the mask put upon them, plainly 
bespoke the receipt of some disagreeable intelligence. Satisfied 
that the queen had made good her words, Harley determined to 
watch the duchess’s movements, and finding that in place of re- 
turning to the duke and the brilliant circle ribo him, she 
sha her course toward the green cabinet, as if for the 
purpose of seeking a moment’s repose, he followed her, but 
at such a distance as not to attract her attention, and station- 
ing himself near the door, waited to see what would ensue. 

le was not long kept in suspense. An usher passed him, and 
resently returned, accompanied by the Marquis de Guiscard. 
Seeing this, Harley moved away until the marquis had entered 
the cabinet. He then stepped forward, and approaching the 
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door, which was left ajar, leaned against the side in such a pos- 
ture, that — hear — in the room, while, to the 
lookers-on, he appeared solely occupied by the scene before 
him. The first words that aaihad his oa srovbr bald rapidly, 
and in the voice of the duchess. 

“TI know you are willing to take a short cut to fortune, 
marquis,” she said, “ and i will point it out to you. Notwith- 
standing the opposition from various quarters—notwithstanding 
the refusal of the girl herself—notwithstanding the queen’s con- 
sent within this moment accorded to Masham for an union with 
her,—you shall still wed Abigail Hill.” 

“ I] would hazard everything, as your grace knows, to carry 
the point,” replied the marquis; “ but I have, for some time, 
abandoned it as hopeless; and I see not how my chance is im- 
proved by what your grace now tells me.” 

“ Hear me, marquis,” rejoined the duchess. “ When Abigail 
entered the queen’s service, she resigned the absolute disposal 
of her hand to me, and subscribed a document to that effect, 
which I now hold. She stands, therefore, in the position of my 
ward, and I can bestow her upon whomsoever I m nee I offer 
her to you.” 

** And I need not say with what eagerness I accept the offer,” 
replied Guiscard. But when does your grace propose to assert 

our authority ?” 

* Not till the day of her intended union with Masham,” she 
replied. 

“ But a secret marriage may take place, of which your grace 
may be kept in ignorance,” said the marquis. 

“JT am not afraid of that,” replied the duchess, significantly. 
« Will you place yourself in my hands?” 

“Entirely,” replied the marquis. 

“Enough,” she rejoined. “I shall now return to the ball- 
room. Nay, do not attend me, for I would not have us seen 
together. Our designs might be guessed at.” 

So saying, she quitted the cabinet, and just as Guiscard was 
about to follow her, he was surprised by the sudden entrance of 
Harley. 

“ A word with you, marquis?” said the latter. 

“As many as you please, Mr. Harley,” replied Guiscard, 
bowing. 

. To come to the point at once,” rejoined Harley. “I have 
overheard all that has just passed between you and the duchess.” 

“ Then you will have learnt that I can still flatter_myself with 

‘the hope of becoming your connexion by marriage,” said Guis- 
card, with unshaken effrontery. 

« A little cool reflection must convince you of the utter im- 
possibility of the scheme being accomplished,” said Harley. 
“* Abigail will never comply with the duchess’s directions.” 


> 4 ‘ 
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** Tf it does nothing else, it will help me to gratify my reven 
upon Masham,” sor esd é cag 4 

It will answer your purpose much better to act with us,” 
returned Harley. “The Fidheni has offered you no reward———” 

** Pardon me, Mr. Harley,” interrupted Guiscard, “ she has 
offered me the highest reward in promising me Abigail. I defy 
you to outbid her. But I am a reasonable man, and always 
willing to be convinced. What do you offer ?” 

“i Soeodie from arrest,” replied Harley. “I have nothin 
to do, on leaving this chamber, but to go to the Duke of Marl- 
borough, and inform him that you engaged two of your servants 
to waylay a serjeant whom he had entrusted with important 
despatches—I have nothing, I say, but to disclose this—and 
“eve it, as 1 can do—and you will see that we are not likely to 

e embarrassed by your presence at the wedding.” 

“ The charge is false !” cried Guiscard, turning very pale. 

“ Nay, marquis,” sre Harley, “it is useless to brave out 
the matter with me. I can produce the men at once. But I 


would rather hush up the matter than reveal it.” 

* What do you require, sir?” demanded Guiscard. 

** Ay, now you are indeed becoming reasonable,” said Harley. 
*T would have you keep on terms with the duchess—acquiesce 
entirely in her scheme — and when all is arranged, take your 
final instructions from me. Do this, and you shall not find me 


ungrateful.” 

“I shall, indeed, be happy to serve you, if possible, Mr. Har- 
ley,” said Guiscard. 

* We understand each other, marquis,” replied the other, drily. 
* When I purchased the stolen letters from you, you read me a 
lesson which I shall not speedily forget.” 

“ Ay, and poor Greg’s mouth has been stopped by a halter, 
or I might read you another,” muttered Guiscard. ‘ You must 
endestahe to ensure me against the duchess’s enmity, Mr. Harley,” 
he added, aloud. 

**So far as [ am able—certainly,” he replied. “ But I can 
more confidently assure you of Abigail’s gratitude, and you will 
tind it more than counterbalance her grace’s hostility. No 
further double-dealing, marquis.” 

* Nay, Ido not merit that reproach, Mr. Harley,” said Guiscard. 
* You yourself have made me a traitor now.” 

“Why, faith, that’s true,” returned Harley ; “and as it is 
clearly your interest to be faithful to me, I think I may venture 
to trust you.” 

And he quitted the cabinet. 
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CHAPTER THE NINTH, 


IN WHAT WAY MRS, PLUMPTON AND MRS, TIPPING CONDUCTED THEMSELVES 
DURING THE SERJEANT'S ABSENCE. 


Tue first time Proddy saw Mrs. Plumpton and Mrs. Ti ping after 
the serjeant’s departure he found them in a very desponding 
state indeed, and failing in affording them consolation, he re- 
paired to his absent friend’s den, to smoke a pipe and discuss a 
pot of ale, and as he sat upon the three-legged-stool, gazing 
at the trophies around him, and now and then beating a melan- 
choly rat-a-tat upon the drum, his feelings got the better of him, 
and he melted into tears. As he issued forth he found Mrs. 
Plumpton at the door with her apron to her eyes. 

* Poor soul!” thought Proddy, as he pushed past her, being 
rather ashamed of the display of sensibility he had made, and 
fearing she had heard him sobbing. ‘ What would she do if she 
had seen him as I saw him, just before he started. She’d cry 
her,eyes out. Well, I hope he’s safe and sound.” 

A day or two afterwards a letter arrived from the serjeant 
stating that he had arrived safely, and was in good health. It 
contained many kind messages to the two ladies, and these re- 
membrances were so nicely balanced, that it was impossible to 
say which of the two stood nearest his heart. 

One day, about a week after this, Proddy took into his head 
to call on Bimbelot, and to his surprise, his appeal to the knocker 
was answered by a valet with whom he had no acquaintance, 
and who informed him that his friend was within, but very 
unwell, and unable to attend to his duties. Proddy, expressing 
much concern at this intelligence, and a strong desire to see 
him, was shewn into a small room near the kitchen, where he 
found Bimbelot looking very pale indeed, with his left arm in a 
sling, while beside him sat Sauvageon, whose head was bound up 
as if he had received a wound in that region. Both seemed 
considerably surprised and disturbed at the sight of the coachman. 

“ Heydey !” exclaimed Proddy, staring at them—* What’s the 
matter 1 - fighting another duel, eh ?” 

‘Non, non, mon cher cocher,” replied Bimbelot, “ we have 
been wounded as you see by de Mohocks. Ah! terrible fellows 
dem Mohocks.” 

“So I’ve heard,” replied Proddy ; “ but I’ve always been for- 
tinate enough to escape em. Sorry to see you in such a state. 
When did it occur?” 

“Ven!” exclaimed Bimbelot, in some confusion. “Oh, two 
or three nights ago.” 

- “Well, it’s strange I never heard of it,” rejoined Proddy ; 
“but they seem to have mauled you desperately. I hope you 
gave ’em as good as they brought. How many on ’em was there ?” 
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“How many!” repeated Bimbelot. “ Let me see—I can’t 
— tell. How many should you say, corporal ?” 

“ Ventrebleu! I didn’t count ’em,” replied Sauvageon. “ Maybe 
two dozen.” 

“Two dozen!” exclaimed Proddy—* that was fearful odds. 
No wonder you came off so badly. Why the serjeant found it 
difficult to—” But remembering his promise, he suddenly 
checked himself. 

* Que dites vous, monsieur ?” cried Bimbelot. “ Vat vas you 
goin’ to say ?” 

“ | was goin’ to say that I’ve just received a letter from the 
serjeant, from the Hague,” replied Proddy. 

‘Ah, mon dieu!” exclaimed Bimbelot. “Is it possible he 
arrived there safely, after his wounds ?” 

“ Wounds!” echoed Proddy, staring, “who told you he was 
wounded ?” 

«“ Why, you yourself, to be sure,” rejoined Bimbelot, eager to 
repair his inadvertence. ‘“ You said just now that he was badly 
wounded —didn’t he, corporal ? 

Sauvageon growled an assent. 

* Well, if I did, the word slipped out without my being aware 
of it,” replied Proddy. “It’s true he got hurt by some coward! 
ruffians on his way to the wherry. But it seems he thinks no- 
thing of the accident, for he makes no allusion to it. However, 


his assailants wont so easily forget him. He said he had given 
’em somethin’ to remember him by—ha! ha!” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Bimbelot, gnashing his teeth, and 
glancing at Sauvageon. “ Sarpedieu! quand je suis retabli je 


creveral le téte de ce coquin.” 


* What's that you say, Bamby,” noticing the angry expression 
of the other’s glance. “It’s not polite to talk French in com- 

any of a gem’man as doesn’t understand it.” 

“Pardon, mon cher cocher, pardon,” cried Bimbelot. “Je 
veux dire—vat I mean to say is dis, dat dose who encountered 
de sergent, wont forget him in a hurry—ha! ha !” 

“No [ll warrant it they wont,” replied Proddy, laughing. 

“Nor forgive him either,” muttered Sauvageon. “ They'll 
pay off their old debts one of these days.” 

«“ Eh! what’s that Savagejohn ?” cried Proddy. 

* Oh ! nothing—nothing—” replied the corporal, “ but you're 
always blowing the serjeant’s trumpet.” 

« And he deserves to have it blown,” replied Proddy, proudly. 

“Tsay, Proddy,” observed Bimbelot, “ did de sergent suspect 
who attacked him, eh ?” 

“‘ He more than suspected,” replied Proddy, significantly. “ It 
was certainty with him. He knew ’em perfectly.” 

« Ah diable !” exclaimed Bimbelot. “ And he told you deir 
names—eh ?” 


“ No,” replied Proddy, “he kept that to himself, because, as 
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he said, “ he wished to have the pleasure of cutting their throats 


when he came back !” 

Bimbelot and Sauvageon exchanged glances of apprehension, 
while Proddy muttered to himself— 

“ Curse the rascals! I believe they’re the men, and it'll do ’em 
good to frighten ’em a bit.” 

“‘ Et comment se trouvent les dames—how do Mrs. Plumpton 
and Mrs. Tipping bear de sergent’s absence ?” asked Bimbelot, 
after a pause. 

“ Oh, pretty middlin’,—as well as can be expected, poor 
things !” replied Proddy. “ It’s a sad loss.” 

« A sad loss—poor tings!” echoed Bimbelot, secretly grinning. 
“ Pray make our compliments to em, and say de corporal and I 
will do ourselves de bosdene to call upon dem and offer dem 
some consolation.” 

“ T’'ll deliver your message, certainly,” replied Proddy, “ but I 
dont think it'll be of much use. You'd better call some Wednes- 
day evening, for then I shall be there.” 

“ Dat will be an additional inducement,” said Bimbelot, “ we'll 
come next Wednesday, if nothing occurs to prevent us. But 
you're not running away ?” 

“Yes I am,” replied Proddy, rising, “ good day, gem’men.” 
And with sundry bows, on both sides, he took his departure. 

1 tell you what corporal,” said Bimbelot, as soon as the 
coachman was gone, “ it would be a fair revenge on this cursed 
Scales to rob him of his mistresses while he’s away. What say 
you? Shall.we try it?” 

* With all my heart,” replied Sauvageon. “Perhaps we may 
succeed better this way than t’other.” 

“Oh! I’ve no fear of failure,” replied Bimbelot, “I flatter 
myself I possess as many attractions in a lady’s eyes as an 
old battered soldier. I will lay siege to Mrs, Tipping—you 
to Mrs. Plumpton.” 

“ Agreed !” rejoined Sauvageon. 

Punctual to their promise, the two Frenchmen repaired, on 
the appointed Wednesday evening, to Marlborough House. 
Bimbelot was dressed to the point in a velvet coat, satin vest, 
silken hose ; had a sword by his side, large lace ruffles on his 
wrists, and a well-powdered flowing peruke on his head. His 
master’s toilette-table had been visited for his perfumes, and his 
left arm was supported by a silken sash. ‘Thus decked out, he 
looked in his own opinion excessively handsome and interesting, 
—in fact, irresistible. The corporal had brushed himself up a 
little,—powdered his wig, and put a new tie to his enormous 
pigtail, but his personal appearance, never very attractive, was by 
no means improved by a thick bandage across his brow. 

Arrived at their destination, they proceeded at once to the 
kitchen, where they found most of the household assembled, 
including Mr. As the duke’s coachman, whom they had not 
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chanced to meet on any former occasion. Mr. Fishwick, who 
was recruiting himself witha tankard of ale, having been some- 
what busily engaged in preparing for a grand banquet on the 
following day, gave them a hearty welcome ; and the ladies, pro- 
fessed themselves enchanted to see them. These greetings were 
scarcely over when Proddy made his appearance. 

In pursuance of his scheme, Bimbelot devoted himself to 
Mrs tT ping, paid her the most extravagant compliments, and 
affected to be desperately in love with her, while she, who, 
it must be confessed, was somewhat of a coquette, gave him 
sufficient encouragement. The corporal did not progress equally 
rapidly with Mrs. Plumpton. Whether he was not gifted with the 
same powers of pleasing as his friend, or whether Mrs. Plumpton 
was more constant to the serjeant, than Mrs. ‘Tipping, is foreign to 
our present purpose to inquire ; but his compliments all fell to the 
ground, and his fine speeches were wasted on inattentive ears. 
A quiet observer of what was going forward, Proddy pretended 
to be engaged in conversation with his brother whip, Mr. Brumby, 
but he cat his eyes and ears open to the others. Seeing the 


encouragement given to Bimbelot by Mrs. Tipping, he thought 
it, at last, time to interfere. 

* Well, Mrs. Tipping, I’m sure,” he cried, you seem vastly 
pleased with Mounseer Bamby’s attentions. I wonder what the 
serjeant would say if he was here. It’s perhaps as well that he 


isn’t.” 

“I don’t see what the serjeant could complain of, Mr. Proddy,” 
replied Mrs. Tipping, “ign “T’m not aware that I’m sb 
an obligation not to talk to any one else in his absence.” 

* And even if you were, ma mignonne, it’s of no consequence,” 
replied Bimbelot. “A soldier never expects fidelity; and if he 
does—ha! ha! But I don’t see what the serjeant can do with 
two wives. Is it settled which is to be Mrs. Scales ?” 

“ Did he propose to you, Plumpton ?” asked Mrs. Tipping. 

«‘T shan’t answer the question,” replied the other. Did he 
propose to you, Tipping ?” 

* And I shan’t answer the question neither,” she rejoined. 

‘Its plain he’s trifling with the feelings of both,” said Bimbelot. 

** That’s false,” cried Proddy. “The serjeant is incapable of 
trifling with anything, or anybody. He’s always in earnest. He 
means to ma ¥ 

“ Which of ‘em, Proddy ?” interrupted Brumby, with a laugh, 
“for I'll be whipped if I can tell. And what is more, I don't 
think either of the women can.” 

“t's too bad of the serjeant,” cried Mr. Timperley, joining in 
the laugh. “ He don’t give other people a chance.” 

“ Not the slightest,” cried the portly Mr. Parker, the butler. 
“3 agree with you, Timperley, it’s too bad.” 

“ C 


, 


est affreux—intolerable !” cried Bimbelot, with an im- 
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passioned look at Mrs. Tipping. “I hope he'll be kill’d in de 
wars,” he added in an under tone. 

“ No whisperin’, Bamby,” cried Proddy, marching up to him. 
«No squeezin’ of hands. I don’t allow it.” 

« And pray, Monseer Proddy, who gave you a right to inter- 
fere ?” inquired Bimbelot, angrily. 

« The serjeant,” replied the coachman, boldly. “These ladies 
were committed tome by him, and [ll take care of ’em as long 
as I can.” 

“Very much obliged to you, Mr. Proddy,” rejoined Mrs. 
Tipping ; * but we fancy we can take care of ourselves.” 

“It’s only fancy then, to judge from what I see goin’ forward,” 
observed the coachman. 

“ Well, I wish the serjeant was back again with all my heart,” 
cried Fishwick, “it did one good to hear his adventures.” 

« Ay, I was never tired of hearin’ him tell how he beat the 
Mounseers,” said Proddy, with a glance at the two Frenchmen. 
‘‘ Did you ever hear him relate how he mounted the half-moon 
of Ypres at the siege of Menin ?” 

" Never,” replied Fishwick ; “and if you can recollect it, let's 
have it.” 

Thus exhorted, Proddy went to the fireplace, and taking down 
the spit, tied the two corners of his handkerchief to its point, so as 
to produce something like a resemblance to a flag. ‘This done, 
he snatched up a ladle, and to the infinite diversion of the 
Frenchmen, and indeed of the company generally, planted him- 
self before the cook, and commenced his narration. 

* Well, you must know that Menin is one of the strongest 
forts in Flanders, and esteemed the masterpiece of the renowned 
Marshal Vauban.” 

“‘ Marshal Vauban is de first engineer in de world,” cried 
Sauvageon. 

“ Be that as it may, he couldn’t build a fort as could hold out 
against the Duke of Marlborough,” pursued Proddy. “ But 
that’s neither here nor there. To proceed: besides being 
strongly built and well garrisoned, the fort of Menin was 
rendered difficult of approach, owing to the inundations of the 
river Lys. Well, the duke takes up a position before it, and 
after the place has been invested for nearly a month, the works 
bein’ sufficientlPadvanced to allow of an attack, the signal was 
given by the blowing up of two mines, which had been laid near 
the an les of a bastion called the half-moon of Ypres. Amid 
the ce that followed this tremendous clatter, the first 
detachment of the besiegers, amongst whom was our serjeant, 
dashes up to the palisades that protected a covered way com- 
municatin’ with the fortress, and throwin’ a quantity of grenades 
intovit, forces their way in, amidst the confusion occasioned by 
their explosion. You may guess the strife and — that en- 
sues, for every inch o’ ground is fiergely contested. Meanwhile, - 
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our serjeant works his way on, through a heavy fire, with his 
comrades dropping around him at every step, over courtine and 
counterscarp, till he stands in the very face of the half-moon 
itself. A scalin’-ladder is planted, but so fierce is the fire, that no 
one will mount, till the serjeant, steppin’ before his officer, 
runs up the ladder, and cuttin’ down two of the besiegers, and 
snatchin’ up a flag fixed on the bastion, waves it over his head, 
and shouts at the top of his voice, “ Come on, my lads!” 

As Proddy said this, he sprang upon a small stool, and plant- 
ing his right foot on a chair near it, raised the mimic flag over 
his head, and pointing with his ladle towards the imaginary 
half-moon of his narration, roared out again with stentorian 
lungs—* Come on, my lads, I say! We'll give these Mounseers 
another lickin’. Come on! Victory and Marlborough !” 

At the same time, he glared terribly at Bimbelot, who turned 
aside his head, affecting to be greatly alarmed, though he was 
convulsed with laughter, while Sauvageon covered his face 
with his hat to hide his merriment. Fishwick plucked off his 
cap, and waving it in the air, cheered loudly ; and acclamations 
resounded from the rest of the company. Proddy was so delighted 
with the effect he produced, that he remained for nearly five 
minutes in the same attitude, continually shouting—“ Come on, 
my lads !—come on !” 

“ So like the dear serjeant !” exclaimed Mrs. Plumpton, gazing 
at him in rapt admiration. ' 

* 1 don’t know whether I’m most frightened or delighted,” said 
Mrs. Tipping. “The dear serjeant oughtn’t to risk his precious 
life in this way.” 

“ Well, what happened next, brother Proddy ?” asked Brumby, 
who was leaning over the back of a chair behind the coachman, 
and began to be somewhat tired of the constant repetition of the 
same cries. 

“ Ay, there’s the unfortinatest part of it,” replied Proddy ; 
* just as the words was out of our serjeant’s mouth, a bullet comes 
and hits him slap on the shoulder, and knocks him clean off the 
half-moon.” 

In describing which disastrous occurrence, the coachman un- 
luckily lost his own equilibrium, and tumbling backwards, caught 
hold of Brumby and Mrs. Tipping, and dragged them both to 
the floor with him. 

The rest of the party flew to their assistance, and on prea 
helped up again, it was found that no damage had been sustaine 
by any one. By no means discouraged by the accident, Proddy 
recounted some more of the serjeant’s achievements, and seemed 
to have a malicious pleasure in dwelling upon his frequent 
drubbings of the French. 

“I dare say he’ll have plenty to tell us when he comes back,” 
re Fishwick. “I anticipate another glorious campaign for the | 

uke.” 
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“It is next to impossible he can beyond his former suc- 
cesses,” said Proddy. erie 


“ Fortune may + Sal observed Sauvageon, “and the duke 
himself may experience a reverse.” 

“I don’t think it very likely,” observed Brumby, “ it has been 
frequently predicted, but has never yet come to pass.” 

“ Nor ever will,” said Parker. 

Soon after this, supper was served in the servant’s hall, and 
the two Frenchmen required little pressing to induce them to sit 
down to it. Bimbelot contrived to obtain a place near Mrs, 
Tipping, and Proddy remarked that he seemed to make further 
progress in her good graces. Vexation took away his appetite, 
and he would neither cat nor drink, notwithstanding the jests 
passed upon him by Fishwick and Brumby. 

At length, the hour of departure came. The coachman bade a 
sullen adieu to his female friends; but remarking that Bimbelot 
did not come forth with Sauvageon, he went back to see what he 
was about, and as he traversed the passage leading to the 
kitchen, he observed him creeping into a cupboard. Without 
saying a word, he walked quickly up to the spot, locked the 
door, took out the key, put it into his pocket, and chuckling to 
himself at the trick he was playing, quitted the house. 





CHAPTER THE TENTH. 


IN WHICH THE DAY IS FIXED FOR THE MARRIAGE BY THE QUEEN. 


Tue queen and her consort were alone together in the library of 
Saint James’s palace, when an usher announced that the Duke 
of Marlborough and the lord treasurer requested an audience. 

“ Admit them,” said Anne. Some new demand, I suppose,” 
she remarked to the prince. 

“Nay, I see not that,” he replied. “ Most likely they come 
to tell us that the Chevalier de Saint-George has landed in Scot- 
land. Or he may be captured.” 

“ Heaven forbid !” ejaculated the queen, hastily. 

As the exclamation was uttered, Marlborough and Godolphin 
entered the room. 

_ “We bring your majesty good tidings,” said the duke: “ the 
invasion is at an end.” 

“Then it is true he is taken ?” cried Anne. 

“ The pretender—no,” replied Marlborough. 

“ He is not slain ?” asked the queen. 

: Me sk he lives to trouble your majesty further,” rejoined the 
uke. 

Heaven be praised !” she ejaculated. 

“ But what has happened, your grace—what has happened:?” 
interposed Prince George. 
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“Your highness is well aware,” replied Marlborough, « that 
after the French expedition had encountered Admiral Byng in 
the Frith of Forth, its commander changed his intentions, and 
made for Inverness, in the expectation that an insurrection would 
be made in the pretender’s favour.” 

“T am aware of it,” said the prince; “and I am also aware 
that it is mainly, if not entirely, owing to the excellent precau- 
tionary measures taken by your grace that the insurrection has 
been crushed.” 

* Your highness does me much honour,” rejoined Marlborough, 
bowing. ‘* But to the point. The very elements seemed to have 
warred in our favour. A violent storm prevented the ex 
dition from landing, and, driven out to sea, they have at hans 
succeeded, after various disasters and severe losses, in getting 
back to Dunkirk.” 

** Then we are as much indebted to the weather as to our own 
exertions for deliverance,” said the queen. 

* Bloodshed unquestionably has been prevented,” replied the 
duke. “Yet it may be doubted whether the pretender would 
have not received a severer lesson if he had landed his forces. 
He might not have lived to repeat the attempt. However, all 
present danger is at an end, and the lord treasurer and myself 
are come to offer your majesty our congratulations on the fortunate 
issue of an affair which seemed fraught with so much perplexity 
and peril.” 

“TI thank you heartily, my lords,” replied Anne. 

* Loyal addresses will be presented to your majesty on the 
occasion from both houses of parliament,” said Godolphin, “in 
which it is to be hoped that our conduct will be approved, (if 
it shall be found, on consideration, to merit rater and that of 
our enemies, and the enemies of the country, duly censured.” 

“No doubt of it, my lord,” replied Prince George—* no 
doubt of it. Full testimony will be borne to your individual 
deserts, who have managed her majesty’s treasure so admirably, 
and to those of the duke who has commanded her armies with 
such distinguished glory.” 

“One thing I trust her majesty will deign to state in her 
reply,” said Marlborough ; “that she will henceforth place her 
dependence only upon those who have given such repeated 
proofs of their zeal for the security of her throne, and for the 
maintenance of the Protestant succession.” 

“T shall remember what you say, my lord,” replied Anne, 
coldly. 
Yon majesty will also remember,” said Godolphin, “and 
it would be well to insist upon it, that all that is dear to your 

ople, and has been secured by your government, would be 
irretrievably lost if the designs of the Popish Pretender should 
ever take effect.” 
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« Enough, my lord,” cried Anne, angrily—“I have been 
schooled sufficiently.” “ah 

“All danger of the invasion being over,” said Marlborough, 
«‘] must crave your majesty’s permission to join your forces in 
Flanders. Prince Eugene is impatiently awaiting me at the 
Hague, to mature preparations for the ensuing campaign.” 

“ You have it,” replied the queen. “ And when do you pro- 
pose to set forth ?” 

“ To-morrow,” returned the duke, “unless your majesty has 
need of me further.” 

* [ shall grieve to lose your grace,” said Anne. “ But I know 
that you go to win fresh honours for me, and new laurels for 
yourself.” 

“IT go with somewhat less spirit than heretofore, gracious 
madam,” rejoined the duke, “ because I know that I leave an 
insidious enemy at work to counteract all my efforts for the 
advancement of your welfare. I implore you, as you value the 
security of your government, and the prosperity of your kingdom, 
to dismiss Abigail Hill from your service. She is a mere tool in 
the hands of Harley, and as long as she is near you, to pour the 
poison of that serpent into your ear, it will be in vain to ho 
for your confidence. All our best efforts will be neutralized. By 
the zeal and devotion I have ever shewn your majesty—and am 
prepared to shew you to the last—I conjure you to listen to me.” 

“Do not trouble yourself about my domestic arrangements, 
my lord,” replied the queen, “ Abigail is merely my waiting- 
woman.” 

“Ostensibly she is,” replied the duke, “but you yourself, 
gracious madam, are scarcely aware of the influence she exercises 
over you. It is apparent to the whole court—nay, to foreign 
courts—and does you and your ministry incalculable mischief.’ 

“It is but a variation of the old cry, your grace,” said Anne. 
‘«* A short while ago, it was said I was governed by the Duchess 
of Marlborough.” 

“I trust your majesty will not degrade the duchess by in- 
stituting a comparison between her and Abigail Hill,” replied 
the duke, proudly. 

«‘ There is no comparison between them, my lord,” said Anne. 

“A faithful adviser is necessary to a sovereign,” rejoined 
Godolphin; “ and it has ever been said that your majesty was 
singularly fortunate in having such a confidante as the duchess.” 

“If loyalty and devotion are titles to the office, her 
sesses the requisites in an eminent degree,” added the duke. 

“She has more than those,” said Godolphin, firmly; “ she 
has judgment such as no other woman in the kingdom pos- 
sesses.” 

« And arrogance to match it,” replied the queen, bitterly. 
“TJ have long felt that her grace has incurred your majesty’s 
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ispleasure,” said the duke, “and I feared the occasion of it. 
. hty and imperious she is, I grant. But her whole heart 
is yours.” 

“I do not dispute it, my lord,” replied Anne, softened. “ In 
spite of her violence of manner, I do believe the duchess loves 
me.” 

“She is devoted to you,” rejoined the duke; “and oh, 
madam, let me entreat you to confide in her. Dismiss your 
unworthy favourite.” 

“If you wish the duchess to retain her position near me, you 
will not continue these solicitations, my lord,” said Anne. 

“I have done,” replied Marlborough ; “ I take my leave of your 
majesty.” 
bending the knee, he pressed her hand to his lips. 

“ Farewell, my lord,” said Anne. “ Every good wish attend 
ou.” 

: And with obeisances to the prince, the duke and the treasurer 

withdrew. 

“Your majesty is firm in your adherence to Abigail, I 
perceive,” said the prince, taking a pinch of snuff. 

“ They take the very means to bind me more strongly to her,” 
replied the queen. 

“I am glad of it,” observed the prince. ‘“ Masham was with 
me this morning, and implored me to intercede with you to 
make him happy.” 

“T am wearied to death with these repeated solicitations,” said 
Anne, good-humouredly, “and must put an end to them in 
some way or other. Send for Abigail.” 

«Instantly !” replied the prince, hurrying off to the usher. 
“ We must not lose the lucky moment,” he added to himself. 

A few minutes afterwards, the favourite entered the presence. 

“The Duke of Marlborough and the lord treasurer have 
just been here, Abigail, and have demanded your dismissal,” said 


the queen. 


“ Indeed, madam,” replied the other, trembling. “ Am I to 
understand then——” 


« You are to understand that you are to be united to Mr. 
Masham to-morrow,” replied Anne. 


‘Oh, madam,” replied oes throwing herself at the 
o not 


ueen’s feet. “ Pardon me if I thank you properly. My 
eart would speak if it could.” 

‘“‘ Nay, I want no thanks,” replied Anne. “I am happy in 
making you happy, and my conduct will shew your enemies that 
I am not to be diverted from loving and befriending you by 
menaces or entreaties. Still, as I wish to avoid any scene on the 
occasion, the marriage shall take place privately, in the evening, 
in the rooms of my physician, Dr. 3 3 

«« Admirably 8 we !” cried the prince. 

« Oh! I hope the duchess will not hear of it,” cried Abigail. 
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“She is not likely to do so,” rejoined the queen. “ And now 
I will no longer detain you. There are times when one desires 
to be alone—to indulge one’s feelings unrestrained. Take this 
pocket-book. It contains two thousand pounds. It is your 
wedding portion.” 

“ Your majesty overwhelms me with kindness!” cried Abigail, 
in a voice of heart-felt emotion. 

“I will take care to apprise Masham of the good fortune in 
store for him,” said the prince; “and I offer your maj 
thanks. in his name for your goodness. You have made us all 
— happy,” he added, brushing away a tear, “ very—very 

Ppy-” 

‘Abi il attempted to speak, but words failed her; and with a 
look . the deepest devotion and gratitude at the queen, she 
retire 





CHAPTER THE ELEVENTH. 


OF THE MANNER IN WHICH THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH SET OUT FOR FLANDERS. 


Tue Duke of Marlborough adhered to his resolution of de- 
parting on the following day. A barge was ordered to be in 
waiting at Whitehall Stairs to convey him on board the vessel he 
was to sail in, which was moored off Queenhithe. The duke 
wished to embark privately, but the duchess overruled his 
desire, and the state carriage was commanded to be in readiness 
at noon. 

It having been rumoured abroad that the duke was about to 
set out for ders on that day, long before the hour fixed for 
his departure, a vast crowd collected in front of Marlborough 
House. This was what the duchess had calculated upon, and 


she herself upon the success of her scheme, as she 
watched the momently-increasing throng from the windows of 
her superb abode. 


A little before twelve, the duke requested the attendance of 
the duchess in his closet. It was to bid her farewell. He seemed 
deeply affected, and taking her hand, remained for some time 
silent. The duchess was less moved, but it required the ex- 
ercise of all her fortitude to forbear from bursting into tears. 

‘I go away with an aching heart,” said the duke, at length ; 
“for though all seems bright and prosperous at this moment, I 
discern a storm gathering afar off. 

“IT am depressed b get Seg ee 
duchess, te . But I have no presentiments of ill.” 

“My be wife !” cried the duke, straining her to his 
breast. ‘‘ Heaven knows what I suffer in these separations !’ 

“T suffer as much as your grace,” replied the duchess... “ But 
you'are wedded to glory as well as to me, and when my co-mate 
calls you hence I do not repine.” 
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“You are an heroic woman!” cried the duke, gazing at her 
with the deepest admiration. ‘Oh, Sarah! satehlons in beauty 
as in judgment, Heaven has indeed been bountiful to me in 
vouchsafing me such a treasure. But if 1 look on you longer, I 
shall never be able to tear myself away. One word before we 

Be prudent with the queen. Do not irritate her further. 
she is inflexible in her adherence to Abigail.” 

“Before your grace returns, the minion will be dismissed,” 
rejoined the duchess. 

“I doubt it,” said the duke, shaking his head. 

“You know not the extent of my power,” replied the duchess, 
with self-complacence. “Shall I tell your grace a secret? I 
have just learnt, from a confidential agent in the palace—the 
usher who attends the library—that the queen designs to marry 
her favourite to young Masham this evening. 

“This evening !” exclaimed the duke. 

- © It is intended that the marriage shall take place privately in 
Doctor Arbuthnot’s rooms in the palace,” pursued the duchess. 
** Well, what does your grace say to it ?” 

“Say to it!” echoed the duke. What should I say? It 
cannot be prevented.” 

“ You think so ?” returned the duchess. ‘ The first letter you 
receive from me will be, to announce that this marriage—arranged 
by the Lage been stopped.” 

“TI advise you not to interfere in it,” said Marlborough. “It 
is too petty a matter to meddle with.” 

“Small beginnings lead to great consequences,” said the 
duchess. ‘I will pluck up the weed betimes.” 

Further remonstrance on the duke’s part was interrupted by 
the entrance of Timperley, to say that the carriage was at the 
door. Once more tenderly embracing the duchess, Marl- 
borough took her hand, and led her down the great staircase. 
As the illustrious pair d through the hall on their way to 
the carriage, they found it thronged with the various members of 
the household, who were drawn up to bid their beloved lord 
farewell. Amongst these was Proddy, who was transported 
almost out of his senses by a nod of recognition from the duke. 

As Marlborough was scen to issue from the door, a tremendous 
shout rent the air, and, in spite of all the efforts of the porters 
at the gates, the court was instantly filled with a mass of persons 
eager to bid him adieu. Acknowledging their greetings with 
repeated bows, the duke stepped into the carri er the 
duchess. It required all the management of Mr. Brumby and 
the postilion, who was mounted on one of the leaders, to 
manceuvre the carriage out of the Beles, without injuring some 
of the throng; but this point safely accomplished, renewed 
cheers and huzzas burst from the crowd outside, the whole of 
whom uncovered their heads, as if by a preconcerted signal, at 
the sight of the hero they had flocked to behold. 
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Scared by the shouts, a flight of rooks, which built their nests 
in the F ap x of Marlborough House, s screaming into the 
air. ey were instantly answered by another flock from the 
royal gardens, who attacked them in mid-air, and drove them 
back again to their roosts—a circumstance which did not pass 
unnoticed by some of the more curious observers. 

Meantime, hundreds of faces, in succession, appeared at the 
windows of the carriage, and benedictions were heaped upon the 
duke’s head. Hats were waved aloft, tossed on the point of 
sticks, or hurled in the air. _ That no part of the triumph might 
be lost upon the inmates of the palace, the duchess had privately 
instructed Brumby to drive up Saint James’s-street—an arrange- 
ment which would have been opposed by the duke, if he had 
been aware of it; but it was now too late. Soon the carriage 
went in that direction at a foot's pace, for quicker progress'was 
out of the question. 

On arriving in front of the palace, the crowd was so dense 
that it was found impossible to move at all. To the cries of the 
postilion and Brumby, to “ make way,” the crowd only answered 
by shouts and vociferations, and pressed closer and closer round 
the carriage. At last, seeing the difficulty in which the duke 
was placed, those nearest him exclaimed, “ Take out the horses, 
and we'll draw the carriage !” 

The cry was answered by a thousand applauding voices— 
“Take out the horses! we'll draw the carriage!” resounded on 
every side. - 

‘ The duke was so circumstanced that he could not refuse 
consent, and in an instant the wheelers were unfastened b 
Timperley and another servant, and the leaders driven off by 
the postilion. The pole of the carriage was then seized by some 
dozen eager hands, while another band attached a stout rope to 
the axle-tree, and harnessed themselves ‘to it. Brumby still 
retained his seat on the box, and flourished his whip, though 
deprived of his reins, declaring “he had never driven such a 
team before.” 

The carriage was then put in motion amid the reiterated shouts 
and applauses of the spectators, hundreds of whom eagerly offered 
themselves as relays when the others should be tired. 

The triumph of the duchess was complete ; for as she glanced 
towards the palace, she fancied she discovered the queen at one 
of the upper windows, attracted thither, no doubt, by the pro- 
digious clamour of the multitude. 

n this way, the carriage was borne up Saint James’s-street 
and along Piccadilly, until it was finally brought to Whitehall- 
stairs, where, after bidding adieu to the duchess, amid acclama- 
tions which the roar of artillery could not drown, the duke en- 


tered his barge. 
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CHAPTER THE TWELFTH. 


HOW THE MARRIAGE WAS FORBIDDEN BY THE DUCHESS, AND WHAT FOLLOWED 
THE INTERRUPTION, 


Ar seven o'clock on the same evening, a small but very illus- 
trious party was collected together in Doctor Arbuthnot’s rooms 
in the palace. It consisted of the queen and her consort, 
_ Masham, Abigail, Harley, and Doctor Francis Atterbury, dean 

of Carlisle. Of this sihitmatil erson, who afterwards became 
Bishop of Rochester, occasion will be found to speak more fully 
“woven tr as well as of his friend the witty and learned Doctor 
Arbuthnot. The object of the meeting, it need scarcely be 
stated, was the consummation of Masham’s wishes, in regard to 
his union with Abigail, and Doctor Atterbury was just about to 
commence the ceremony, when, to the surprise and consternation 
of all present, except, perhaps, Harley, the door opened, and 
the Duchess of Marlborough, followed by Guiscard, entered the 
room. 

“Tl am in time,” she cried, looking around with a smile of 
triumph. You thought to steal a marchonme. But you see 
I am acquainted with your movements.” 

«* Who can have betrayed us to her?” muttered the queen. 

«* Why was I[ not invited to this marriage ?” cried the duchess. 
“ Surely I, Abigail’s nearest female relation, should have been 
asked to it.” 

“It was an omission certainly, duchess,” said the prince ; 
“but her majesty fancied you would be completely engrossed by 
the duke’s departure for Flanders.” 

«An evasion, prince!” cried the duchess, angrily. “ Her 
majesty did not desire me to be present at it.” 

* Well, duchess, since you will have it so,” replied the queen, 
coldly, “I did not desire your presence.” 

«f knew it,” rejoined the other; “but I am come, never- 
theless.” 

“And you have presumed too much upon my good-nature in 
doing so,” replied Anne. “ You will consult your own pleasure 
about remaining. But the ceremony shall be no longer delayed. 
Proceed, sir,” she added to Atterbury. 

“ Hold!” exclaimed the duchess. “This marriage cannot 
take place. I told your majesty before, to beware how you gave 
your consent to it. I forbid ~ 

“ Your grace is neither Miss Hill’s parent nor guardian,” said 
Atterbury. . 

“ T stand in the place of both,” replied the duchess. ‘ Now 
hear the grounds upon which I offer any interference. When 
Abigail Hill entered her majesty’s service, she gave me absolute 
disposal of her hand. Let her answer, was it so or not ?” 

Abigail was silent. 
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“Since she declines to speak, this document will reply for 
her,” replied the duchess, handing a paper to the queen. “ You 
will see that I have not advanced an untruth.” 

* Why did you not tell me of this before, Abigail ?” demanded 
the queen, somewhat severely. 

*‘ She did not dare to do so,” replied the duchess, 

“T did not suppose the duchess would act upon it,” said 
Abigail. 

«You treat the matter too lightly,” cried the queen. “ You 
have given her full power over you, and must abide by your 
own act.” 

** Your majesty!” exclaimed Abigail. 

“You must ask her consent to the match, ay—and obtain it, 
too, before it can take place,” pursued the queen. 

**T knew your majesty would decide justly,” said the duchess. 

“Then it is at an end, indeed,” cried Abigail, “ for your 
majesty well knows it is in vain to appeal to her.” 

*T cannot help you further,” said the queen; “and if I had 
been aware of this instrument, I would not have allowed the 
matter to proceed so far.” 

*‘ Spoken like yourself, madam,” cried the duchess, “ Noone 
has a nicer sense of justice than your majesty.” 

** How comes it that her grace never mentioned this instru- 
ment before?” asked Prince George. 

“IT thought it sufficient to forbid the union,” replied the 
duchess. ‘ Abigail ought to have asked my consent.” 

* This is mockery,” cried Abigail. 

“ Your majesty having admitted the duchess’s right to dispose 
of Abigail’s out under this document,” said Harley, advancing, 
“will, I am sure, agree with me, that if she objects to Mr. 
Masham, she is bound to say whom she would propose as a 
husband for the lady.” 

“You are right, sir,” said the queen. “She shall name some 
one, or the present match shall take place.” 

“T am willing to abide by your Majesty’s decision,” said 
the duchess; “ and think it influenced by the same high prin- 
ciples of justice as those which have distinguished your judg- 
ments throughout. I gave it as my opinion before, that Abigail 
could not do better than accept the Marquis de Guiscard. 
Since I am called upon to assign her hand to some one, I do 
so to him.” 

“This cannot be,” cried Masham, indignantly. ‘ The 
marquis——” 

« Peace!” interrupted Harley. “Your grace has made your 
nomination. If it is agreed to—good. If not, Abigail is free to 
make her own choice. 

“ Undoubtedly,” replied the duchess. 
“ Hear me !” exclaimed Masham. 
“Peace, sir,” cried Harley. “What says the Marquis de 
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Guiscard, then? Is he inclined to accede to the duchess’s 
proposition? Will he consent to unite himself to Miss Hill ?” 

“T must take time to consider of it,” replied the Marquis. 

** Consider it!” cried the duchess. 

“He may well do so,” rejoined Masham, 

“The answer must be at once,” said the queen. 

“Then I must decline the proposed honour, madam,” re- 
turned Guiscard. 

* How, marquis!” cried the duchess, in dismay. 

** After this declaration, Abigail is free,” said Helin 

“* Most assuredly,” replied the queen. 

“‘T protest against it,” cried the duchess. 

“ Nay, duchess, the queen decides against you,” cried Harley, 
in a tone of bitter irony; “and no one has a nicer sense of 
justice than her majesty.” 

“ If I had been allowed to speak I would have disposed of the 
matter at once,” said Masham. ‘“ The marquis is married 
already. He was wedded only three days ago at the Fleet, to 
Angelica Hyde, the cast-off mistress of Mr Henry Saint-John.” 

**T have been over-reached in this matter,” cried the duchess, 
furiously. “It is all Mr. Harley’s knavery. As to you, mar- 
quis, you shall bitterly rue your ie in it.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” roared Harley. “ Her grace has overreached 
herself, and she now visits her rage and disappointment on others. 
I pray your majesty, let the marriage proceed. The duchess 
will offer no further opposition to it.” 

* She will be revenged on you all,” cried the duchess, in ex- 
tremity of passion. 

** Hark’ee, duchess,” whispered Harley. “Itold you this 
marriage should precede your downfal, and so it will.” 

* You have beaten me on this point,” rejoined the duchess, in 
the same tone ; “but it will avail you nothing. I will never 
rest till I have driven you from the palace.” 

And she flounced out of the room without even making an 
obeisance to the queen. 

The marriage ceremony then commenced. Prince George 
gave the bride away, and in a few minutes more Masham and 
Abigail were one. 

“T can now claim your promise, cousin,’ 
low tone, as he advanced to salute the bride. 

“ You can,” she replied. “ Look upon the duchess’s overthrow 
as certain, and the treasurer’s staff as already in your hand.” 


> 


said Harley, in a 


END OF THE SECOND BOOK. 
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BENJAMIN D’ISRAELI, AND THE “ NEW GENERATION.” 


Tue small-talk and the grand talk carried on in many circles of the 
town touching the last national novelty, the ‘“‘ New Generation,” and 
the curiously speculative notions prevailing in many quarters relative 
to Young-Englandism-—who it is, where it was educated, why it 
appears amongst us, how it is to go on, when it is to begin, and what 
it is to do next—are sufficient to attract to any work of fact or fiction 
likely to illustrate the subject, the eyes of the whole book-demanding 
public—skippers; skimmers, readers, devourers—clubbists, buyers and 
borrowers. For our humble selves, we confess to having felt an 
interest quite apart from the subject when “‘ Coningsby” was announced, 
and honestly welcomed it for its own sake, as a new book by the 
author of “‘ Vivian Grey.” 

That was a tale, in fact, to create an interest, and a strong one, 
about the author of it; which some stories never do. After reading it, 
we never felt indifferent about Mr. D’Israeli; but were anxious to see 
him turning the original powers and fair acquirements of which it 
proved him to be the possessor, to an unquestioned and distinguishing 
account. We do not say that he has not done so; but his early page, 
brightly coloured, yet deep and clear in its revelations of the young 
mind then at work, has left fixed impressions behind it; and these 
speak of qualities, to the entire and arduous development of which the 
author’s after-course has not always been favourable. He has been 
brooding rather upon the splendour of a position to be securely won, 
as a leader of the New Generation, than on the mild and durable glory 
of writing his name among the illustrious ones of that old generation, 
the Authors of many Ages and Countries,—to the illustration of whose 
labours, with a consistent enthusiasm, an unwarped judgment, and 
refined intelligence, his father has happily devoted so many ho- 
nourable years. Quietly to shine always, was by the younger writer 
felt to be a less glorious destiny, than sometimes to dazzle. 

But to say that there is not in the tales which followed “ Vivian 
Grey,” the unobscured, though assuredly the unsteadied genius, in 
full play, is to read them with shut eyes, and hearts warranted not to 
throb. A wide range of scene is filled in ‘‘ Henrietta Temple”—a tale 
that never had justice done to it—and there are diversities of character 
in it that display, not merely with a happy grace and infinite discrimina- 
tion the changeful chequered colours on the surface of society, but the 
innermost springs of motive and action in human life. How nice and 
exact in his way is the old Lord Grandison; and how veritable as truth 
itself is Glastonbury. Count Alcibiades de Mirabel, the pink of all 
pattern-gentlemen, is perhaps rather ultra even for the extreme verge 
of the order of society of which he enjoys the hero-worship; but he 
does honour to his parentage, it must be owned. We know not what 
Clementina or Miss Byron would have said of him standing beside Sir 
Charles Grandison; but we know to which of the all-accomplished we 
should have proffered the hand of friendship or the bow of homage, 
secure that in him, although the model of exquisite art, the purely 
natural and unaffected was also to be'found. ‘The secret of his art 
was there. No Chesterfield, armed_sfith libraries of advice, could 
VOL. V. L 
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have turned his son into a Mirabel in ten centuries—though he might 
have made him a Bevil. 

The same remarkable talent is shewn in the portrait of Lady Bellair, 
that dowager viscountess who had outlived two or three generations of 
wit, fashion and beauty, and was unfatigued, almost unfaded, when 
nearly a century rolled by:—she who had been the pet-subject of Sir 
Joshua, had chatted with Samuel Johnson, and flirted with Lord 
Carlisle; who remembered Brighton a fishing-town, and Manchester a 
village; who stimulated the young ambition of Fox, and sympathized 
with the latest aspirations of Canning; to whom the loves alike of 
Byron and Alfieri had been confided ; who recollected the Gunnings 
had introduced the Sheridans, worn black for Wolfe, and féted Wel- 
lington; who gave her first homage always to talent, her second to 
beauty, and her third to blood—making us curious to know when 
virtue might begin to be recognised, and what measure of homage was 
rendered to it. 

Spirited and brilliant in his sketches of artificial life and drawings 
from reality, he was even more successful in portraying the heart. 
Deep learning in love-matters dictated the pathetic and passionate 
parts of the tale, which are so written as to shew that the author had 
faith in his subject, and was not to be deterred from rhapsodizing by 
any fear of ridicule. He had the courage to write real downright 
love-letters, at the risk of their being thought mawkish or exaggerated 
—free, overflowing, unreserved, and unmisgiving love-letters —a 
bolder as well as a more rare and difficult thing to do, than wise 
people who laugh at them may imagine. 

In “ Venetia,” which followed, the aim was to depict the characters 
of Byron and Shelley, under the names of Lord Cadurcis and Marmion 
Herbert. An extraordinary romance is woven out of the leading in- 
cidents of the career of the two poets, altered, magnified, transposed, 
and mingled with imaginary matters, with a licence that stops at 
nothing, but with an ingenuity and eloquence that would have been 
admired even by the poets so delineated. Scarcely any event in the 
life of either is figured as it occurred, and no two circumstances in the 
reality are connected in the representation; indeed, the accidents and 
the experiences of one are transferred sometimes to the fortunes of the 
other, and the inventive faculty is never idle. But neither is the 
curiosity and speculation of the reader, who is bewildered with truth 
and romance, with glowing expositions of character, and subtle 
inquiries into subjects of the nicest morality and the highest intellectual 
interest. 

Some parts of the various and complex theme are treated with 
admirable delicacy—but on other points, the licence of invention ex- 
tends beyond any allowable degree, and shews the divinity not dis- 
figured simply, but distorted. The picture of the boyhood of Cadurcis, 
of his waywardness and violence, and of the influence of his ill-governed 
mother’s character upon his own, ranks among the masterpieces of 
modern delineation; and equal in excellence is the very opposite 
picture of the Lady Annabel—repulsive, in her pure calm-mindedness, 
as Venetia is charming. ‘The stamp of genius—erratic, like the genius 
it celebrates—is upon the work, in spite of every crudity, contradiction, 
and defect. . ' 

Mr. D’Israeli was now in Parliament. The impulse, the self-will, 

/ 
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the energy, the eccentricity which had been more or less conspicuous 
in him on each successive appearance as a novelist, marked his conduct 
on first entering life asa legislator. He carried with him into the 
House of Commons a reputation of which five hundred of the silent 
sitters there might reasonably be proud ; but he wanted the art—the 
common tact, rather—to conceal, on his first rising to address that 

uliar assembly, his ambition to become distinguished for excellence 
of another kind, and to rival the most renowned of his hearers in the 
brilliant fields of oratory and debate. He pitched his note too high, 
and failed; the tone of his address was new to the ear of the house; his 
imagination took a range too wide, and did not address itself to the 
question, but introducing topics not in the smallest degree expected to 
be then and there touched upon, startled when he should have charmed, 
and tickled where he should have triumphed. But the day prophesied in 
the young orator’s passionate and courageous asseveration at the close of 
his speech, “‘ The time is coming when you shall hear me,” dawned full 
soon—and those who met to laugh, remained to praise. If that same 
speech were to be delivered now, from the position which the member 
for Shrewsbury has so honourably attained amongst the chivalry of 
parliament, the house would ring with reiterated applauses. They 
laughed satirically at the idea of “the hurried Hudson rushing 
through the chambers of the Vatican;” but what an excellent mock- 
heroic picture it presents—what a telling House of Commons picture 
—of the panting king’s messenger pursuing Sir Robert Peel even into 
the City of the Soul, and with three magic words, “ Wanted a Premier,” 
dissolving at a breath all the enchantments of old Rome, and wafting 
him to Downing-street. 

Questions of a practical nature soon engaged Mr. D’Israeli’s atten- 
tion; and especially to matters of foreign policy, and subjects of a 
diplomatic character, he applied himself assiduously. . These he 
frequently brought before the house with considerable address, and 
with a point and manner which could not but interest even when it 
failed to convince. ‘Too impatient to be always prudent, too ambitious 
and enthusiastic to be a slave to faction, and too acute and intellectual 
to be mechanically duped by the artifices and sophistry of party, he 
shaped for himself a course which, in the exigencies of political 
alliance, often seemed most unconsidered when, perhaps, it was most 
methodized, and which it is always unfair to pronounce eccentric until 
occasions of demonstrating its consistency arrive. At length, the col- 
lision of various elements, the crash or discomfiture of rival interests, 
and the explosion of old delusions grounded upon the formal and long 
established separation of parties professing to be irreconcilable on every 
point of policy, struck out a new element, and announced a political 
accouchement, in the birth of a nondescript, who has since become 
heard of beyond the walls of parliament under the name of “ Young 
England.” Foremost, or not less distinguished than the foremost, 
among the originators and oracles of this modern marvel, is the author 
of “ Coningsby, or the New Generation.” 

Between Mr. D’Israeli’s political and literary course of action, 
affinities and analogies are often discoverable. As the wondrous Tale 
of Alroy might be said to be a combination of poetry and prose, so the 
wondrous creed, to the exposition of whjch all ears, long and short, are 
opened in the present day, may be @@scribed as a combination of the 
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elder Toryism, as it flourished prior to the era of social corruption, and 
the latest Radicalism, as it overlooks the factory and the union work- 
house, and dances round the May-pole to the pipe and tabor. 

Young England, the representative of our New Generation, wears a 
velvet vest and leather leggings; on the hand which he sets to the 
plough, a diamond ring is glistening; he has a coronet on his head, and 
treads the mire in clouten shoon: he breakfasts on a paté de foie gras, 
and three pints of oatmeal porridge. But there is body as well as soul 
in him, nevertheless; a good deal of consistency, in spite of the 
anomalies; determined energy of tongue and action, and plenty of life 
—while he lives. 

It was hardly possible for any new political creed or party to have 
secured a more emphatic and flattering celebration than the principle 
of the New Generation has obtained in the production of “ Coningsby.” 
In this work, an author whose speculations and style of writing are 
well calculated to pique curiosity, has exercised his admitted powers 
more strikingly in every respect, more ably and brilliantly in many, 
than in any former production. If the New Generation should turn 
out to have no other existence than the Utopia, Coningsby, notwith- 
standing, has secured one for himself. 

The present season, however, will be occupied less in speculating 
upon and discussing the philosophic and political doctrines expounded 
in “* Coningsby,” than with surmisings and mystifyings concerning the 
personages introduced in the exposition. It is less the battle than the 
combatants, less the comedy than the characters, that we think about 
just now. But these are riddles we shall pass, if only for the sake of 
novelty, without a guess. 

We know nothing of Lord Monmouth. Enough for us, that he is 
anybody. When Sidonia was giving a brilliant feée, the Marquis of 
Monmouth “ half talked” of going, although his ardent wish was, 
that people would come to him, and never ask him to their houses. 
That was his idea of society. ‘ He liked the world, but he liked to 
find it under his own roof. He grudged them nothing, so that they 
would not insist upon the reciprocity of cold-catching, and would eat 
his good dinners instead of insisting on his eating their bad ones.” 
But then Sidonia’s cook was a gem—and so the marquis went. Here 
is character enough in six words, without wondering about the accu- 
racy of the title which the noble lord bears. 

Just as little do we know of Mr. Rigby. Many Rigbys may have 
intrigued to bring in the Duke of Wellington—may have gone down 
at the critical moment to Windsor, just to ask the date of some his- 
torical incident which they well knew, have found majesty agitated, 
and Canning in the ascendant. What would they then do? What 
Rigby did—that is, he drove post-haste to the Foreign-office, broke 
through all official rules and impertinent impediments, and flung him- 
self into the astonished arms of Mr. Canning—crying in broken tones 
—“ All is right; I have convinced the king that the first minister 
must be in the House of Commons; no one knows it but myself, but 
it is certain.” 

His creed, too, like his conduct, was that of many, and forbids indi- 
vidualizing. He assured Coningsby that the want of churches was 
the sole cause of the want of religious faith, and that want of loyalty 
was occasioned by George IV. having shut himself up too much in 
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the cottage at Windsor Park, contrary to Mr. Rigby’s advice. He 
was convinced that the church commission was operating wonders; 
“and that with private benevolence (he had himself subscribed 1000/, 
for Lord Monmouth) we should soon have churches enough. The 
great question now was their architecture. Had George IV. lived, 
all would have been right. They would have built on the model of 
the Buddhist pagoda. If the prosent king went regularly to Ascot 
races, he had no doubt all would go right.” And how should he con- 
clude his instructions to a young student in politics, but by setting 
him to read a capital work just published, which “ proved that Provi- 
dence was on the side” of his party ! 

At as respectful a distance are we from any clue that can guide us 
to a knowledge of Lord Eskdale. The noble lord may be the repre- 
sentative of all the rich in the land who have experienced the unhap- 
piness attendant upon a large fortune. His philosophy is that it is 
troublesome; you begin with dissatisfying others, and end with dis- 
contenting yourself. To maintain an equable expenditure, he says, 
“not to spend too much on one thing and too little on another, is an 
art. There must be a harmony, a keeping in disbursement, which 
very few men have. Great wealth wearies. The thing to have is 
about ten thousand a-year, and the world to think you have only five. 
There’s some enjoyment then; one is let alone. But the instant you 
have a large fortune, duties commence: and then impudent fellows 
borrow your money, and if you ask them for it again, they go about 
town saying you're a screw.” Why ask for an index to a volume that 
paints such self-illustrating characters? 

Coningsby himself, the grandson of the Marquis of Monmouth, and, 
what is a greater distinction, the hero of the New Generation, and 
leader of the Young English, is still more sacred, in our estimation, 
from all impertinent and unavailing speculations. He is not Mr. 
Hume, nor Sir Robert Inglis; but whosoever he may be in the House, 
he is one of the firmest, pleasantest, finest philosophic gentlemen ever 
met with in a book; and if he were for an instant wanting in the in- 
dependent power of speaking for himself, his friendships speak for him. 
Buckhurst may be with him in Parliament, but no Parliamentary de- 
bate is needful to interest us about his identity ; and the same feeling 
applies to Vere and Sydney. They may all be illusions like Don 
Quixote, but they are drawn with such life-like force that the Speaker 
of the House in his robe of office is not more real. 

Lucian Gay, unquestionably, calls up to the “ meanest capacity” 
in the art of unriddling, reminiscences of a real existence once brilliant 
as the brightest of the throng, and shortened by its own wasteful and 
reckless expenditure of the vital oil—like “ the candle burning at 
both ends.” But the portraiture of Lucian Gay is detectable, rather © 
by the light flung upon it from circumstances and position, than by 
any play of self-illumination in the picture itself. This, however, ex- 
hibits a touch of wise art in the author of the sketch. His other cha- 
racters signalize themselves by action as well as speech; but Lucian Gay 
having no “doings” in the scene, must have been all “ sayings;” this 
task proved a teazer, and of him, consequently, we have but an indication. 

But “the greatest is behind”—the all-accomplished Sidonia; a 
sketch which, whether drawn from any resemblances in real life, or 
purely from a series of brilliant images suggested by a luxurious ima- 
gination, is manifestly one of se 8 force and discrimination. 
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Too sublime for earth, he yet moves about it in an orderly human 
manner. Unlike any other creature of the scene, he yet belongs to it, 
and has relationship with all. The tie between the brilliant Spanish 
Jew and the “ British and Foreign” Christianity by which he is sur- 
rounded—for he is ever the central figure when on the stage—is never 
broken, though it is drawn out to a fineness that becomes at times 
almost an imaginary line of connexion. 

Who Sidonia may be—that is, whom he may be intended indirectly 
and by remote affinities to represent—is a question which should sug- 
gest to the querist generally the futility and unprofitableness of guess- 
ing. He may be an absolute reality—or simply the idealized principle 
of the breeches-pocket; he may be a Rothschild struck off by a system 
of literary photography, or he may be a “ gay creature of the elements 
playing i’ the plighted clouds.” This is a character that at once be- 
comes first-rate, and makes his fortune at his first appearance. The 
scene at the inn, where he flashes amidst the lowering tempest into 
view, his brilliant discourse upon the divinity which is in youth, his 
bread-eating assiduity while Coningsby attacks the eggs and bacon, the 
splendour of his person, the graciousness of his reserve, the high and 
rare breed of his Arab mare, the “ Daughter of the Star”’—the whole 
picture fixes itself in the memory, and kindles in the highest degree an 
expectation which the course of the story and the dev elopment of the 
character cannot be said to disappoint. 

Sidonia is superbly drawn. Sidonia, possessed of that experience 
of the most refined and polished society which instils into us the inde- 
finable tact, “ preventing us from saying the wrong thing, and often 
impelling us to do the right,” who, long before middle-life, was master 
of the learning of every nation, and indeed the mover of every court, 
by the unparalleled resources of his wealth; whose studies had been 
assisted by that absolute freedom from prejudice “ which is the com- 
pensatory possession of a man without a country;” who has no pro- 
found sympathy with any heart, and who is deeply interested in 
intellect alone of all human qualities; forms a figure in the scene which 
enables the author to scatter with profuseness the riches of his fancy, 
and the maxims of his sagacity, over the sparkling and diversified page. 

The acquaintance of Mr. Ormsby, Lord Beaumanoir, and the rest, is 
worth cultivating, and the ladies are rich in every variety of attraction. 
Who is the princess? &c. is a question as easily and innocently put, as 
“ Who—ho is Mrs. Guy Flouncey?” And all mayanswer as thewhim 
dictates. Such trivialities are swallowed up and lost, in a sense of the 
higher qualities of character, sentiment, and passion, which impress us 
as we advance with the story—a story in which all thoughts of the New 
Generation and the prospects of the world at Westminster are anni- 
hilated. That tale is one of true love and true friendship; and its 
charm and interest are in reality centered in Coningsby and the 
Millbanks. 

For the Millbanks, the thoughtful reader, wheresoever carried by the 
fitful course of the narrative, preserves a fond and unwavering attach- 
ment. We first hear of Oswald Millbank as a student at Eton, where 
he has been asked to breakfast with a little knot of friends, all high 
aristocratic, but most so the youthful Coningsby; who, assenting to the 
intrusion with some grace, yet wonders why his fine companions 
“should invite an infernal manufacturer?” From that moment an 
interest is awakened for Millbank which ends only with the book. 
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Every circumstance of that youthful college life which is depicted with 
such wonderful youthfulness of spirit and animation of colouring, tends 
to strengthen this interest. The letter of Oswald, proclaiming his . 
gratitude and revealing his affection for Coningsby, is a masterpiece 
in its way. Edith Millbank is an angel of a heroine, “and yet a 
woman still;” while her father, the parent Millbank—the fine intel- 
lectual Manchester manufacturer—is a great moral machine, helping on 
the purposes of the world in his own manner; even as these purposes 
are assisted by the very opposite agencies to be discerned in such 
works as Coningsby. 

An exemplification of the poetical feeling which pervades the pas- 
sages of love and friendship in this tale, occurs in one of the later 
scenes. The young aristocrat, a chief by this time of the New Gene- 
ration, and that “infernal manufacturer” whom he had once conde- 
scended to meet at breakfast, had long been friends; when in the 
fulness of his heart, “Coningsby put his arm round the astonished 
— Cs Oswald, as if they were once more in the playing fields of 

ton: 

Coningsby, with its politics, its philosophy, and its passion—its ex- 
position of affairs in St. James’s, in 1834, and its revelations upon 
matters unconfined to age, country, or condition—wherever and when- 
ever the human heart beats—may be considered unique, and classed 
with the Literary Curiosities, 





SPRING. 
BY MRS. PONSONBY. 


Tue Spring returns with sunshine, the Spring returns with mirth, 
With a golden glory for the sky, a verdure for the earth ; 

With a voice for every gushing brook, for every stream a song, 

As through the woods and through the plains they leap in light along. 


The waken’d rivers roar and rush, the leaping fountains play, 
The snow from the distant mountain-tops is vanishing away ; 
And o’er the wide and breezy heath, and o’er the springing grass, 
The shadows of the flying clouds with a transient darkness pass. 


The breezy heath is brown and sere, the grass is scarcely green, 
But there the daisy’s snowy flower and crimson bud are seen ; 
And there, by many a mossy root, ‘neath many a leafless tree, 
Blooms the darling of the early year, the wood anemone. 


On sunny slopes the primrose lies, and gazes on the sky, 

The violet from her place of rest looks forth with loving eye ; 

And bursting, with. its slender stem, through the garden’s darksome mould, 
Comes the crocus with his purple crest, or crown of burning gold. 


The laurel’s leaves are fresh and green, they never change or fade, 
And the snow-drop rings her silver bells beneath their verdant shade 
Or stars with white the trim parterre, or on the distant hills, 

She dances in the morning air, with the “ dancing daffodils.” 


Oh, dear to us this changeful Spring, with its sunbeams and its showers— 
Its budding and its leafless trees—its wreath of humble flowers ; 

And its still progressing loveliness, which brings it to the time, : 
When its flowers shall match the rosy crowns of summer's glorious prime. 


The Spring returns with sunshine, the Spring returns with mirth, 
With a golden glory for the sky, a verdure for the earth ; 


With a voice for every gushing brook, for every stream a s¢ 
As through the woods and through lains they leap in light along. 
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A FEW PASSAGES ON DREAMS, NIGHT-NOISES, AND 
PHANTOMS. 


BY CHARLES OLLIER, AUTHOR OF “ FERRERS.” 


PART Il.—NIGHT-NOISES, 


“ Noncrede then took occasion to speak, and endeavoured to reduce his dear 
brother to his right senses. “Twas indeed an enterprise in which ’twas impossible 
for him to succeed, for nothing happens more rarely than the bringing people off 
from their prejudices, and engaging them to determinations absolutely contrary to 
what they are resolved on. However, Noncrede was willing to venture some 
arguments to bring this honest gentleman to reason. I shall recite here those 
which I’m informed he urged.”—HisTory oF Monsieur OvFLe. 


Giacomo. Listen! What sound is that? 


Orsino. The house-dog moans, and the beams crack ; nought else. 
SHELLEY. 


Many thousand men and women (particularly the latter) have been 
tormented from infancy to age by a dread of supernatural influences— 
omens, death-watches, ghosts, visions, strange noises, fiends, hob- 
goblins, witches, necromancers, &c. Even now, in the nineteenth 
century, this folly, though much diminished by the advance of know- 
ledge, has not ceased to exist. It will always be found in company 
with ignorance; and ignorance still makes her abode in many right- 
worshipful families no less than in the hovels of the poor. If super- 
stition could be cherished by any class of men of cultivated intellect, 
surely poets, of all others, would be such men; for the very nature of 
their vocation demands what Milton calls the “ high-raised fantasy ;” 
yet it is certain that by the greatest poets a healthy tone in this 
respect is constantly maintained. The prodigality of their imagina- 
tion presents us indeed with “ visions and enchantments drear;” but, 
on the other hand, by way of antidote, they lose no opportunity of 
denouncing irrational belief. In the 9th Canto, Book the Second, of 
the “ Faery Queene,” Spenser exhibits the chamber of “ Phantastes,” 
and speaks plainly enough of its illusions:— 
“ And all the chamber filléd was with flyes, 

Which buzzéd all about, and made such sound 

That they encombred all men’s eares and eyes ; 

Like many swarmes of bees assembled round, 

After their hives with honny do abound. 

' All those were idle thoughtes and fantasies, 
Devices, dreames, opinions unsound, 
Shewes, visions, sooth-sayés, and prophecies ; 


And all that feignéd is, as leasings, tales, and lies. 


“ Emongst them all sate he which wonned there, 
That hight Phantastes by his nature trew; 
A man of yeares, yet fresh as mote appere, 
Of swarth complexion and of crabbed hew, 
That him full of melancholy did shew; 
Bent, hollow, beetle browes, sharpe, staring eyes, 
That mad or foolish seemd ; one, by his vew, 
Mote deeme him borne with ill-disposéd skyes, 
When oblique Saturne sate in th’ house of agonyes.”* 


* In commenting on this last line, Upton says, “ The aspect of Saturn, by astro- 
logers, was always deemed malignant, impio Saturno, as Horace, alluding to this 
opinion, says, L., ii, O. xvii. And Chaucer calls him ‘pale Saturnus the cold,’ 
no. T. 2445, 
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‘I do vengeance and pleine correction 
While I dwell in the signe of the Leon, 
My loking’ (i. e., aspect) ‘ is the fader of Pestilence.’” 
And in another poem (the “Epithalamion”) he says, invoking a 
quiet night,— 
“Let no deluding dreams, nor dreadful sights, 
Make sudden, sad affrights ; 


Ne let pet om names whose sense we see not, 
Fray us with things that be not.” 


Shakspeare and Milton are equally emphatic against superstition; 
and Bacon, discoursing of prophecies (not of divine prophecies), after 
speaking of their fallacies, says, “‘ There are numbers of the like kind, 
especially if you include dreams and predictions of astrology. My 
judgment is, that they ought all to be despised, and ought to serve but 
for winter-talk by the fireside. That that hath given them grace and 
some credit, consisteth in three things:—First, that men mark when 
they hit, and never mark when they miss ; as they do generally also of 
dreams. The second is, that probable conjectures, or obscure tradi- 
tions, many times turn themselves into prophecies, while the nature of 
man, which coveteth divination, thinks it no peril to foretel that which 
indeed they do but collect. The third and last (which is the great 
one) is, that almost all of them, being infinite in number, have been 
impostures, and by idle and crafty brains merely contrived and feigned 
after the event is past.” In another place, this great man says, ‘ Su- 
perstition is the reproach of the Deity. Without a veil, superstition 
is a deformed thing; for, as it addeth deformity to an ape to be like a 
man, so the similitude of superstition to religion makes it the more 
deformed.” | 

But to our present subject—Night-noises. These are numerous; 
and most persons are apt to invest them with a mysterious character, 
when a little reflection would refer them to very natural causes. In 
the first place, the silence of night renders things audible that would 
be drowned in the turmoil and bustle of day. Of these too-often 
alarming sounds, the trivial, and even ridiculous, origin is not un- 
worthy of notice. Cats are prodigal agents in such matters; and we 
are of opinion that the greater number of ominous noises which 
frighten sober people out of their senses, are attributable to them. A 
young cat, of a very sociable turn, fond of human company, and be- 
longing to the present writer, is in the habit, especially at night, of 
knocking with its forehead three times upon the door of any room it 
may desire to enter. On hearing such a summons, any person, sitting 
in the hush of a winter evening, would seize a candle, open the door, 
and, looking level with his eyes, while the cat glided in with noiseless 
steps at his feet, would protest that the sound came from something 
invisible, and terrify his family with all manner of horrid portents, 
which, if some member of it should chance ic be infirm of health, 
might tend to a fatal fulfilment. Once, indeed, and it was at mid- 
night, too, this very summons caused a momentary alarm in one of the 
writer’s relatives, who, knowing that every one in the house (except 
herself and companion) was a-bed, started and was aghast at hearing 
three thumps against the parlour door. “Tis only our little cat,” 
said the writer; “you shall see her enter.” Opening the door, and 
holding the light downwards, puss was seen to steal in, sure enough, 
and take her place quietly on an otto under the table. A know- 
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ledge of this common, but unobserved, fact, might perhaps prevent 
much mystification, and cloudy terror, and might, moreover, explain 

many “ well-authenticated” and grim stories of night-noises. 

In other ways, too, cats, which are singularly active at night (in- 

deed, they are truly the rakes who turn night into day), originate 

strange and unexpected sounds; since, not to mention their talent for 

throwing down tins and crockery, they have a remarkable faculty of 
rendering their steps audible or inaudible as they please. They can 

descend stairs with very heavy and sounding foot-falls, or glide 

downwards as if their paws were made of wool. Cats have more con- 

trivance and cunning than human beings are apt to suppose, though it 

is not easy to “ penetrate the heart of their mystery.” When the 

present writer lived a little way in the country, he built an outhouse 
on his premises, wherein garden-seeds were stored, and garden-imple- 

ments deposited. From this shed, an inner door communicated with 

the kitchen-stairs. There were no means of access from without; the 

wooden flap, a few inches in size, contrived for admission of air, 

not being large enough for a baby to pass through. One night, when 
he sat up very late, the silence was broken by a sudden sharp report, 

followed by the creaking of a door, and stealthy footsteps down the kit- 
chen-stairs. Here was a case for a policeman, had such officials been in 
existence at that time. ‘The writer, however, quickly followed the 
steps, and saw the house-cat, which had been missing some hours, 
stationed at the kitchen-door. Puss had been prowling outside till 
she was tired, when, jumping in through the open flap of the seed- 
house, and knocking down a prop which kept it apart, had occasioned, 
by its fall, the sudden noise. Then pushing aside an inner door, the 
animal descended to its usual place of rest, the kitchen. Had this not 
been promptly discovered, a notable story might have been manufac- 
tured of ghostly and invisible footsteps, and horrible nocturnal sounds. 

Rats, too, are busy in the dark, ascending drains, and squealing, not 
like Shakspeare’s Roman ghosts, in the streets, but at the mouth of 
house-sinks. ‘These noises have, no doubt, often passed with old cul- 
tivators of the marvellous for the gibbering of unquiet spirits, and been — 
so recorded. Strange and monotonous wailings, like a lamenting 
human voice, are not unfrequently produced by air passing through 
empty water-pipes. These are heard only at night, because, during 
day, they are “ over-noised” by bustle and conversation. Even the 
obvious rattling of doors, shutters, and windows in a gusty night, and 
the moaning of wind through a keyhole, have been known to create 
dismal conjectures and suspicions of unearthly visitants. 
“The wind is up: hark! how it howls! methinks 
Till now I never heard a sound so dreary ! 
Doors creak, and windows clap, and night’s foul bird, 


Rook’d in the spire, screams loud. : 
I'll hear no more; it makes one’s blood run chill.” 


With due deference to Blair, and due admiration of his verses, we 
think he might have spared the last of the above lines. The sounds 
he enumerates are gloomy enough, no doubt, but being perfectly 
natural and of frequent occurrence, are not capable of making “ one’s 
blood run chill.” 

We have heard of a family, who lived in a solitary suburban house, 
approachable only by a by-road close to a churchyard, being roused by 
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an unaccountable noise from midnight sleep, leaving their beds, and hud- 
dling together in one room, while the master of the house, pistol in hand, 
searched the premises. Though nothing suspicious was detected, the 
female servants could not be persuaded to return to their chambers, be- 
cause, as no thief was found lurking about, it was clear “the house was 
haunted.” And to this day such a belief would have been cherished, had 
not the master been a man in whose mind no prejudice or absurd fear 
could for an instant exist—one whose clear and sagacious faculties are 
competent to the exposure of any fallacy, however plausible. The sound 
was heard on a subsequent night; and being resolved to detect its 
cause, which this gentleman suspected beforehand would turn out to 
be something very simple and very trivial, he ascertained at last that 
it proceeded from the rattling, in a sudden wind, of a Venetian blind, 
hanging outside the window of an unoccupied room, and which the 
servants had neglected, week after week, to draw up and secure. 

This discovery was resented by the gossips in the kitchen, who 
were actually disappointed at the ruin of so promising a story of a 
haunted house. 

Servant-girls, indeed, are very industrious and very effectual pro- 
pagators of wonderful stories. ‘They delight in them: such tales con- 
stitute the food on which their minds exist; and they are angry with 
any one who should snatch them from a dark and “ fearful joy,” and 
place them in the light of reason. They are of “ unbounded stomach” 
in matters of credulity: a ghost or an omen gives the finest relish 
imaginable to their tea, and the most intense zest to their conversation: 
there are not impossibilities enough for their ever-ready faith: to them 
truth is an insipid thing. Life would lose all its charm if you should 
prove that gipsies and “ cunning women” were ignorant and sordid 
impostors; and unfortunately a belief in such tricksters is not confined 
to the poor and uneducated, but extends itself to those who have re- 
ceived the advantage of careful nurture. Early in the present month 
(May), a young lady drowned herself in the river Lea, at Bow, from 
despondency at something she had been told by a female fortune-teller 
in Goswell-street-road, whose accursed residence she had been in the 
habit of visiting for a considerable time. This fatal facility of belief, 
which had destroyed her faculties, inspired her with groundless 
terror, and driven her to the madness of self-murder, might have been 
derived from the early counsels of a servant-maid; for it is notorious 
that much ineradicable mischief is instilled into the minds of children 
by domestics placed about them. Any apparently unaccountable 
night-sound is immediately translated into a portent by the greater 
number of female servants. The constant falsification of these 
“‘ omens” makes no difference in their belief: if the event, thus fore- 
told, does not occur, they declare it ought to have occurred. They re- 
semble the “sage,” of whose fantastical speculations some friend said, 
“The facts, my dear fellow, do not agree with your theory.” “ Don’t 
they?” replied the enthusiast; “then so much the worse for the facts.” 

It is painful to speak thus of any class, and no doubt numerous 
worthy exceptions might be found; but most persons will agree that 
the censure may be justified. Want of education is at the root of the 
mischief. With the dense stupidity in which the majority of girls 
who go out to service are brought up, is combined a large portion of 
cunning. Some of them have been kpown to make startling noises in 
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the dead of night, purely to give birth to an awful story; and the best 
of the thing is, that in an incredibly short space of time they them- 
selves believe the very marvels they invent. 

The present writer recollects being, a few years ago, roused out of 
his sleep, one wintry morning, about three o'clock, by a ‘violent knocking 
at the lower part of his house—a rather lonely dwelling, two miles 
from town. Had this noise proceeded from the front door, it is pro- 
bable he would have turned on his pillow and gone again to sleep, 
under a notion that the knocking originated in those facetious gentle- 
men—adherents of “ spring-heeled Jack ”—who, in their cups, like 
their predecessors, the Mohocks, wittily disturbed the nocturnal quiet 
of families, and thought it good manly sport to terrify women and 
children, But as the sounds came from the back of the building 
opening on a garden into which access was not easy, any suspicion of 
these heroic revellers was at once dismissed. He instantly jumped 
out of bed; and while descending the stairs, the stunning and threat- 
ening sounds were repeated. Going to the garden-door, he vocife- 
rated, ** Who's there?” No answer was given; and perfect silence 
returned. ‘The servant slept in a room adjoining the kitchen. Thither 
the writer went, and speaking from outside, inquired if she had heard 
the loud knocking. ‘“ O yes, sir,” she replied; “ and I am frightened 
to death.” ‘ Well,” added he, “keep where you are, and I'll soon 
find out what’s the matter.” He then opened the house-door, passed 
into the road, and, for once in his life, found a policeman at the very 
moment he was wanted. ‘“ Have you seen any one within the last five 
minutes go out of these premises?” he asked. ‘ No, sir,” answered 
the man, ‘“ Nor any suspicious characters about the road?” ‘ No.” 
“* We have just been disturbed by a violent noise. Come in, and go 
with me over the premises.” The constable unmasked his light; and 
every part of the garden, outhouses, kitchen, &c., were examined, 
but no intruder was found. “I never expected we should see any- 
body,” said the man; “ because thieves don’t make noises when they 
go a-housebreaking.” “I ought to have thought of that myself,” ob- 
served the writer; “‘ but I was too suddenly roused out of a heavy 
sleep.” By this time the servant had dressed herself, and though told 
by her master to keep her bed, had come forth. ‘ Did you hear these 
knockings, young woman?” asked the officer. ‘ Yes, yes,” answered 
she; ‘‘and never shall I forget them!” The man looked her hard in the 
face. ‘Do you ever walk in your sleep?” said he. ‘ No, never!” 
replied the girl, emphatically. ‘This occasioned a new train of ideas 
in the writer’s mind, who, dismissing the policeman, went again 
to bed, and slept uninterruptedly till daylight. In a few days, the girl, 
who had been but a short time in the family, gave her mistress warn- 
ing, saying the place was too lonely for her; and, at last, it was 
ascertained that, either being scared at the dead silence of the night, so 
different from the crowded houses of London in which she had hitherto 
lived, and where perfect stillness never comes, or anxious to create a 
wondering sensation, she had left her room, determined to bring some 
evidence of life about her by inflicting heavy blows on the kitchen- 
door. That her master should have been so successfully hoaxed was, 
doubtless, an additional source of enjoyment. 

Here was another tale of mystery crushed in the bud. 
It has been observed, in old houses especially, that the timbers, 
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from swelling and contracting according to the state of the weather, 
will cause sudden, and, when heard at night, inexplicable noises. Fur- 
niture will produce the same effects, and so, occasionally, will the 
backs of stoves during the process of cooling, when the fire is out. All 
these, from time to time, for want of a little sensible investigation, 
have received wondrous interpretations, and been sources of terror. 

But the most dismal of all night-noises—one of which the ghostly 
import is fully believed by scores of unreflecting persons—but which 
is among the most innocent things in the world, is the “ Death-watch.” 
This curious sound has been held to announce the speedy decease of 
some inmate of the house wherein it is heard; and overwhelming is 
the dread, and torturing are the heart-throes, occasioned by the tick- 
ing of this supposed fatal watch. Though natural history long ago 
declared that these sounds proceed from a little harmless insect, hun- 
dreds of believers still exist who refuse to be persuaded that the noise 
is not prophetic of the charnel-house. Even those who have been 
brought to credit the fact of the ticking being made by an insect, are 
reluctant all at once to abandon a gloomy notion, and therefore affirm 
that the sound is still significant of death, for, say they, it comes from 
a spider in the act of dying, and when the ticks cease, the creature 
is dead. Many intelligent persons are aware that this latter opinion 
is equally erroneous with the former; but as others may lack such 
correct information, it might not be altogether superfluous to state 
that the insect in question is not a spider, but “ the pediculus of old 
wood, a species of fermes belonging to the order apéera in the Lin- 
nwan system.” It is very diminutive. There are two kinds of death- 
watches. One is very different in appearance from the other. The 
former only beats seven or eight quick strokes at a time: the latter 
will beat some hours together more deliberately and without ceasing. 
This ticking, instead of having anything to do with death, is a joyous 
sound, and as harmless as the cooing of a dove. It is to be regretted 
that Scienee, to which we owe so many blessings,—so much of health 
both bodily and mental,—should have made an inconsiderate compro- 
mise with Superstition, by naming this lively and harmless little 
creature, “ mortisaga.” 





LIFE’S MISSIONER. 


BY THOMAS ROSCOE, 


Tuts mortal life of few and fleeting days 
Time hurries on, unheeded and obscure ; 
Its iron yoke and chain I still endure, 
In spirit mourning, but with lips of praise : 
For I am told, through dark and dangerous ways 
A Saviour’s hand may lead our footsteps sure. 
Then prize, my heart, his precepts mild and pure ; 
Lean on his cross—a staff that none betrays-— 
Like some lone pilgrim to the distant shrine 
Of his heart’s vows, musing, is seen to stand 
At eventide, and gaze with wistful eye 
On the far track behind him. So on mine 
The trembling spirit marks Life's fading strand— 
Hasting to that far bourngswhere its last-loved hopes lie. 
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Tue treasures of Art—its flowers, we should rather say—graceful em- 
blems and dainty decorations—have been laid in this age, with unex- 
ampled profusion, at the feet of literature. To such an extent are the 
devices of embellishment called into requisition, that books without 
pictures are becoming scarcities. How far this illustrative enthusiasm, 
in its costly and indiscriminate excess, may in the end promote the 
real dignity and advantage of literature, is a question not here to be 
discussed; but it does something, if it be only the means of drawing 
artists and authors into closer alliance, and of securing for the pencil 
such aid and homage as the influence of the pen can give. 

Artists, however, of all intellectual labourers,—of all who administer 
to our highest tastes and purest pleasures,—are least indebted for as- 
sistance and advancement to the sympathy of literature. The pen 
yields them but small protection and support; and men of the noblest 
genius, who in any other field of distinction would claim attention from 
critics of eminence, and arouse quarto-writer, pamphleteer, and jour- 
nalist to an exposition of their rare doings, are, as exhibitors in the 
Royal Academy, merely the subjects df a miserable paragraph once a- 
year, recording the name of the new picture, around which thousands 
perhaps have crowded with inexpressible delight. Authors, singers, 
and discoverers in science, can generally command the homage ex- 
pressed in an elaborate investigation of their claims and performances ; 
but a great artist, who has devoted half the year to a fine work, sees it 
pass from under the contemplation of his critic in three minutes, and 
it is then made the subject of just three lines of commentary. 

It is impossible to glance round the present exhibition; to pause be- 
fore the works of Etty, Leslie, and Stanfield, Landseer, Turner, Mul- 
ready, and their associates; without feeling how insignificant and un- 
worthy is the aid—if any at all—which Art in our advanced day 
derives from the sympathy and co-operative spirit of literature. 

Far from us is the presumption of supposing that we possess, in any 
degree, the means of remedying such an injustice; but the reader who 
admires the fine painters as we do, may find some gratification in an 
occasional page devoted to their merits: as we here dedicate this—to 
the merits of Daniel Maclise. 





It is now some three years more than a century since the city of 
Cork produced James Barry. He was a man of genius, but got him- 
self sadly bewildered by what is called the grand style. If he had but 
been wise enough to talk about it, as Sir Joshua did, without attempt- 
ing to put it in practice, he, too, might have thriven, and, like Sir Joshua, 
rode about in his wheel-gilded coach, with the four seasons painted on 
his panels. It was a great pity; for, up to his time, the English 
school had had no such exuberant fancy or vigorous hand. You may 
any day see evidence of these at the Adelphi, even in the midst of those 
mad allegories which shew you Dr. Burney with his drenched wig 
swimming the Thames with Mercury and the nymphs, and blowing 
the trumpet for Drake and Raleigh. 

The second great painter sent us from Ireland also drew first breath 
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in that good city of Cork, now three and thirty years ago. It is six- 
teen years since DANntEL MACLISE came up to London; a little less than 
twelve since he exhibited his first picture. He had none of Barry’s 
advantages. There was no good-hearted Quaker Sleigh to speed 
his going, no wise and friendly Edmund Burke to welcome his coming. 
But, with as fine a fancy as Barry, and as vigorous a hand, he had a 
clearer head, a more distinct purpose, and no bewilderments about any 
grander styles than his nature and his genius pointed him the way to. 
So with these he set to work. And he has worked hard; has bravely 
resisted the thousand importunate temptations of portrait-painting; and, 
in twelve short years, raised himself to the first rank in modern art. 

This is matter of history; let the Brushes and the Carmines cayil as 
they may. And as we have got into history rather than criticism, 
which we are not sorry for, let us mention the leading triumphs of 
Mr. Maclise’s pencil. ‘The first was the Mokannah: a sudden burst 
of fire and fancy which amazed even the Fadladeens of art, and set 
them asking, one dull British Gallery private-view day (which we 
well remember), who on earth this young Irishman could be. Then 
came the Puck picture; as pleasant a piece of humorous mischief as 
ever laughed from an artist’s canvas, and the first of those revelations 
from fairy land of which the last may be seen in that Ondine, this 
instant on view in the Royal Academy, wherein, with a little attention, 
you will find yourself in the way of mastering a great many secrets of 
the fairy world, and perhaps discover what a certain earnest squirrel is 
communicating to his fairy friends, of such clearly momentous interest 
to the race. To these fanciful works succeeded two large compositions, 
worth a vast many Irish debates and State Trials for conspiracy, in 
which Mr. Maclise held up to view the bright and the dark side of the 
character of his countrymen: shewing, in the Srap-Apple Night, for 
what happy, careless, and contented mirth, bounteous Nature had de- 
signed them; and in the Captain Rock, to what dark, resolute, and 
revengeful guilt, bad Legislation had driven them. 

His next great work was the Vow of the Peacock: the opening of 
that new world of prodigal invention, rich romance, and exhaustless 
variety of character, to which we have been indebted for the Bohemian 
Gipsies, the Robin Hood, and the Sleeping Beauty. More recently, 
in a form much matured and chastened, the imagination lavished on 
these pictures made grander flight into the boundless world of Shak- 
speare. It is not necessary to do more than name the Two great sub- 
jects from Macbeth, the Hamlet, and the Twelfth Night. Of the 
stricter historical style, we recall two admirable works: the Henry 
the Eighth, and Cromwell and Charles. And out of countless minor 
illustrations of romance and character, there come, crowding on 
a grateful memory, infinite Salvator Rosas, and Midases; Vicars of 
Wakefield without number, and a most charming series of adventures 
of Gil Blas. His last work, from Comus, shews fancy at its full, and 
a genius winged for strong and steady flights, which we pray may 
many years continue. 

A man who has a twelve years’ work of this kind to shew, can bear 
a t deal of criticism. And this Mr. Maclise has done, quite as 

pa ited as he has provoked it, and as lightly. We shall advert to it 
sufficiently, perhaps, in an historical view, if we say that a great many 
people have quarrelled with him for being satisfied to rest his fame 
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upon form and character rather than the faculty of colour; that a great 
many more have advised him to be classical and not romantic; and 
that most of all (of his critics, we mean) have been discontented for 
special reasons of their own which we could never make out, but 
doubtless founded upon views of art which came into this country with 
what is called our glorious constitution and the family of Hanover. 
“ What—what?” asked George the Second, in the impatient blunder- 
ing way which afterwards descended to his grandson: “ Who is this 
Hogarth?” A painter, my liege,” was the deprecatory reply. 
‘“* Bainter !” contemptuously retorted that intelligent sovereign—*“ J 
hate bainting, and boetry too!” 

It must thus, perforce, be Mr. Maclise’s consolation, that in thé class 
which hates painting and poetry, the poetry of his painting finds its 
most intelligent detractors. It will be safe to say, in short, that the 
measure of fancy and feeling in his critics will at all times measure the 
appreciation exacted by his works. We may add, as of course, that 
he has the poets hollow on his side. ‘ We are all going to heaven,” 
said poor Gainsborough, on his death-bed; “‘ and Pope and Vandyke 
are of the company.” ‘There is a strong disposition in men of this 
sort to keep company, and in the rest of the world to resent it. 
They have a knack of viewing things, and doing things, in much the 
same way. When Alfred Tennyson saw the Sleeping Beauty, he in- 
quired of a friend with a good memory, if he had repeated certain 
manuscript verses to the painter? When Maclise read the Day-Dream, 
he aslzed, how on earth any sketch of his canvas could so privately 
have gone to the poet? 

And happily this allusion to verse suggests a more melodious ter- 
‘mination to our notes than we could otherwise have given them. 
From another poet, quick to feel, and eloquent to express, the genius 
of Maclise has received tribute; and turning to the rich volume of 
English Songs, just published by Barry Cornwall, we copy, with 
admiring hand, the earnest greeting he has given to the fame of the 
painter. 


TO D. MACLISE, R.A. 


On! from honour unto honour; let nor praise nor pelf allure! 
Onwards, upwards, be thy course, and let thy foot be firm and sure. 


There is Raffaelle still before thee ; Titian, Michael, Rembrandt, all; 
Now for a vigorous effort ; knit thy sinews, and thou shalt not fall. 


In thy land is Hogarth’s glory; side by side with Reynolds’ fame ; 
Much to spur thee, nought to daunt thee :—Dare! and thou shalt do the same. 


On the earth are lands untrodden; (somewhere underneath the sun ;) 
Azure heights yet unascended; palmy countries to be won. 


In the heart’s diviner regions, there are thoughts that stir the soul 
Till it shoots the bounds of darkness, past where stars and planets roll. 


In the cottage as the palace, in the clown as in the king, 
Infinite endless passions reign, and with them change and conduct bring ;— 


Love, whose strength did vanquish sorrow ; Freedom, wealthy with his crast ; 
Truth, the servant ; Faith, the martyr; Hope, that soareth from the dust. 


Life in all its sunny aspects,—all the moods of vice and pain 
Lie before thee :—oh, be certain, nothing need be sought in vain! | 

















THE GULF OF ALEXANDRETTA. 
BY W. FRANCIS AINSWORTH. 


Ascent of Mount Rhosus—Alexandretta—Gates of Syria—Baix—Amanian Gates 
—Ayas—River Pyramus— Ascent of Amanus, 


On the 29th of April, and two days after the ascent of Mount Casius, 
the usual party—strengthened by the addition of a stout, blundering, 
but willing and good-humoured sailor, yelept Laurie—started from 
Amelia Depot in an open native boat, manned by a Rais, or captain, 
and boy. The Rais was a sedate-bearded ‘Turk, and he wore a green 
turban, in token of his direct descent from the prophet. 

Our way lay round the foot of Mount Moses and Rhosus, disclosing 
in our progress a panoramic succession of new points of view, which 
rivalled one another in their picturesque peculiarities. ‘The promon- 
tory formed by the termination of these mountains in the sea, is called 
Ras Khanzir, or boar’s head. A little misunderstanding with our Rais 
occurred on this our first day’s voyage, his religious scruples having 
been strongly aroused by the appropriation of his culinary utensils to 
infidel cookery; finding, however, that his prejudices upon this subject 
were stronger than usual, they were afterwards respected. 

The ensuing day, having doubled the cape, we arrived at the port 
and village of ’Arsus, which latter we found to consist of about a 
hundred mud houses, erected on the left bank of a rivulet, and chiefly 
inhabited by Syrians of the Greek persuasion, who have a small 
church, profusely adorned with rude paintings. As ’Arstis rose upon 
the site of ancient Rhosus, we explored the neighbourhood in search 
of remains of the old city, and found many fragments of walls, arches, 
and some remains of a temple, with Corinthian columns. The most 
remarkable ruin in the neighbourhood, however, was an extensive 
aqueduct carried on arches, and which formerly brought the water 
directly from the mountains to the port. The pains and expense 
everywhere bestowed by the older inhabitants of Syria to obtain good 
water is remarkable, and evidences of it are thus often met with in 
the most unexpected places. 

Nothing, however, indicated that this city, whither, according to 
Plutarch, Demetrius repaired from Seleucia Pieria, and which is much 
noticed by the old geographers, was ever an extensive site. It 
appears, however, that it is a spot still much frequented by Syrian 
Christians, with whom its church is in great sanctity, thus preserving, 
to a certain extent, the ecclesiastical importance which belonged to it in 
the middle ages, and which enabled it to send its mitred representa- 
tives to the Christian synods of the East. Eusebius, it is true, only 
notices it as a parish, but Socrates (iii. 25) mentions Antipatrum as 
Bishop of Rhosus; and it is also noticed as an episcopacy in the Acts 
of the Synod. The name is variously rendered Rhosus, or Rassus, by 
the Greeks and Latins; the Acts of the Synod have it Rhosopolis, 
and the Theodosian tables, Rhosus. 

Early next morning, we started to ascend the loftiest point of Mount 
Rhosus, not far from the coast, and which point is known to the 
natives by the name of Jebel el Sair, (Abulfedx Tab. Syrix, p. 165,) 
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“little castle mountain,” Serjeant Sym, Laurie, and the interpreter, 
assisting the guide in carrying the instruments, and a tent, with which 
we were provided on this oceasion. The plain we had to traverse 
was diversified here and there by the dark-leaved Carob tree, but as 
we approached the hills we found ourselves in woods, chiefly of oak, 
which became, as we ascended, more dense than on the slopes of 
Mount Casius, having fewer intervening open spaces with flowering 
plants; and the acclivities being so cut up by deep narrow wooded 
ravines, that it would have been very difficult to have found our way 
without a guide to the summit of the mountain. After a toilsome 
day's march, and advancing some distance beyond the oak into the 
pine forests, we arrived at a spring, where the tent was pitched, and 
we bivouacked for the night. This was at an elevation of 2975 feet, 
and 2351 feet below the summit. 

The next morning, to our surprise, we were joined by two Syrians, 
who came from the other side of the mountains, one of whom we im- 
mediately recognised as a person who had been rather troublesome to 
us on our visit to the villages in Mount Moses. We naturally inquired 
what they came to do, and they as frankly answered, to watch our 
proceedings, and to ascertain what our objects were in thus ascending 
and exploring their mountains, things quite out of the habits of their 
Turkish or Egyptian rulers, and which they could not conceive but 
were connected with intentions entertained against the country. We 
treated these apprehensions as a jest; and after conciliating them by 
our good-humour, made use of them to carry the instruments to the 
top of the mountain, which, however, afterwards turned out an un- 
toward circumstance. 

The crest of the mountain, which we gained on the second day, we 
found to be divided into three separate peaks, situated about half a 
mile from one another, and the highest of which was, by barometer, 
5326 feet above the sea. After a long day spent in observations, 
several times interrupted by clouds sweeping along these gloomy 
heights, preparations were forced upon us, by an approaching sunset, 
to repair to the tent, where Laurie had been left in charge of the 
culinary department. We had experienced great difficulty in keeping 
our Syrian acquaintances in order, their boisterous and rude impatience 
breaking forth frequently; but on the larger theodolite being entrusted 
to their care, one of them began, to our horror, running lustily down 
the mountain with it on his head, thus endangering, at every move- 
ment, the perfection of the instrument. It was in vain that Murphy 
called out, and Serjeant Sym exerted his lungs to arrest his progress; 
the only chance was to overtake him, and this, luckily for me, I at 
once set about, followed at a more moderate pace by the less excitable 
serjeant. Murphy, Thomson, and the interpreter, were a little in the 
rear; and while we ultimately arrived at the spring without any 
accident, our friends, unfortunately, missed their way, and got into 
one of the many lateral ravines. 

At first the delay did not astonish us; but it gradually began to 
lead to some surprise, as we had all been without food from an early 
hour in the morning. At length, as evening came on apace, and the 
Syrians had gone away, our anxiety became greater, and we partly 
retraced our steps, but no one answered our calls. At night time we 
lit a large fire, which, however, the density of the forest prevented 
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being seen many hundred yards distance; and kept firing guns ocea- 
sionally, but without success. 

On the following morning none of the party having made their 
appearance, I naturally concluded that they would have reached the 
foot of the mountain, from whence they would be able to make their 
way to the boat; so I started with the tent and baggage for ’Arsis, 
where, as I anticipated, I found my friends, who had passed a supper- 
less night, wandering through the dark forests, and across the rough 
acclivities of the mountain, prevented by the bark of hywnas and the 
howling of jackals from seeking repose, and yet unable to find their 
way except by an occasional star, seen glimmering through the over- 
hanging canopy of trees. In this dismal plight they had been able to 
obtain some slight relief to their thirst from the tender leaves of the 
Judas tree (Cercis siliguastrum), which possess an agreeable acidity; 
but their clothes had been torn from their backs by the prickly coverts 
through which they had to force their way, and Thomson was so 
divested of superfluous garments, that he had found it advisable to 
creep to the boat by the rear of the village. 

May 3rd, we quitted ’Arsis, coasting along to Ras Sabil, where we 
lay to for the night, and where I killed my first francolin—a beautiful 
game bird, the size of our pheasant, and with nearly similar plumage, 
only the male bird has no tail, but a black ring round the neck. We 
arrived the following morning at Alexandretta, called Iskenderdn, by 
the natives. I had wished to carry on the portion of the survey from 
’*Arstis to this place on foot, the shore being nearly level, although 
wooded in part, but was over-ruled in this matter by the anti- 
pedestrian inclinations of others—a thing I regretted the more, as the 
site of Myriandrus, celebrated as a port of the Phoenicians, in the gulf 
of Issus or of Alexandretta, and particularly noticed in the campaigns 
of Cyrus and of Alexander, must, by the distances given by Xenophon 
of five parasangas, or fifteen geographic miles from the gates of Cilicia 
and Syria (Merkez), have been nearly half-way between the two 
places. 

On this, the occasion of my first visit made to the port of Alexan- 
dretta, the British consulate was represented by Mr. Martinelli, an 
Italian gentleman, who resided in a hcuse of but small accommodations, 
This gentleman, a civil engineer by profession, had done a great deal 
towards draining the marshes, which render Alexandretta so pro- 
verbially unhealthy, that it is said that few English vessels come to 
this port without losing some of their men. It is no doubt on this 
account, that a spot much resorted to by ships is so little frequented 
by the natives, who have not above fifty huts, or mud cottages, in the 
place. An English vice-consul, Mr. Hayes, who succeeded to Mr. 
Martinelli, afterwards built a commodious house in this place, the 
Austrian consul taking possession of the old one; and Ibrahim Pasha 
erected storehouses in the same neighbourhood. ‘The ruins of the 
factory of the Levantine merchants still exists, and attached to it there 
is a chapel, whose consecrated yard is full of the graves of European 
victims of the climate. : 

Some short way in the interior, and beyond the marshes, is a poly- 
gonal fort, still in good repair, and said to have been constructed by 
Godefroy of Bouillon. Not far from this, and where the ground 
begins to rise, is an abundant spring, commonly known as Jacob's 
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Well; and in the same neighbourhood are foundations of buildings of 
olden time, which have been supposed by Rennell, and others, to indi- 
cate the site of Myriandrus, but which, more likely, belong to the 
station to which Alexander condescended to give his name. In an 
old map, which I examined at the Armenian Library at Venice, 
Godefroy de Bouillon’s castle is marked as close to the shore, from 
which it is now nearly a mile distant, so that the present Alexandretta 
rather represents, than is actually the site of, the town or stables 
erected by the Macedonian hero. 

Forty vessels, on an average, come every year to this port from 
Great Britain, and from fifteen to twenty from other countries. For 
a time the Austrian steamers also touched here; but the experiment 
appears not to have answered. 

Mr. Martinelli gave us an unpromising ‘account of the state of the 
country around the gulf of Alexandretta, in which he was borne out 
by an European officer in the pasha’s service, then residing at the 
consulate, and both strongly recommended the survey not to be con- 
tinued without a guard. It was, however, resolved to continue our 
labours as we were; and had we possessed the knowledge only gained 
by subsequent experience, of the exaggeration which so generally 
attends statements of this kind in the East, the thing would not have 
dwelt upon our minds for a moment. At Alexandretta, where we 
stayed two days, we employed our leisure time in setting to rights 
some of the tombs of our countrymen, which time, and the sacrilegious 
hands of infidels—to retort their own term upon themselves—had done 
their best towards destroying. 

Sailing from Alexandretta along the wooded foot of the lofty 
Amanus, from whence the winds sometimes come down in such violent 
gusts as to drive the vessels from their anchorage, we landed, first, at 
the ruin of a massive gateway, known to sailors as a landmark, by the 
name of Jonah’s pillars, but designated by the Turks as Sakal Tutan, 
or the beard-stroker, a common expression for a difficult pass, as 
requiring patience, emblemed by the stroke of the beard. This ruined 
gateway, of which only the sides are now extant, was erected where 
an ancient causeway was carried along the foot of the hills, where 
these advance directly upon the sea. 

This is the spot at which Alexander had arrived on his march on- 
wards from Issus, when he learnt that Darius had crossed the Amanus, 
and descended into the plain of Cilicia, in his rear. Alexander’s 
arrival at this point, and the passage of the Persian army across 
Amanus, happened on the same night, as we learn from Quintus 
Curtius (iii. $1), and from Plutarch (Life of Alex. p. 675), who call it 
the pass of Syria; and it was probably in commemoration of this fact, 
and of the great victory obtained on the plain of Pinarus, that this 
triumphal gateway was erected. At least, it appears to belong to the 
Macedonian era, although now very ruinous, and encumbered by 
vegetation, 

A little beyond this we visited an untenanted Saracenic castle, 
situate on the brow of the hills, where these recede from the shore. 
This castle is called Merkez Kal’ehsi, and a road leads hence into the 
mountain districts of Amanus. It is separated from a village of the same 
name by a narrow ravine, through which a rivulet flows, which divides, 
on entering the plain, into two branches, one of which goes nearly 
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directly to the sea, while the other loses itself in marshes to the north- 
wards, and from which it makes its exit by a channel upwards of a 
mile distant from the other. 

This river is called Merkez sui, and corresponds to the ancient 
Kersus, and the Andricus of Pliny. The ruins of a wall can be traced 
north of its most southerly branch, leading from the rocky ravine 
before mentioned, and occasionally hid by a dense shrubbery, to the 
sea-side, where it terminates in a tower, the remains of which are still 
visible. ‘To the north of this, and at a distance of 600 yards, and 
within the two branches of the stream, are some ruins on the shore, 
probably those also of a tower, at the extremity of the other wall, 
which is described in olden times as being at a distance of three stadia, 
and having the river flowing between them. 

These were the gates of ‘Syria and Cilicia, described by Xenophon 
as existing in the time of Cyrus at a distance of fifteen geographic 
miles from Issus. They then consisted of two fortresses, of which the 
one next Cilicia was possessed by Syennesis, with a guard of Cilicians; 
and the outer, next to Syria, was said to be defended by the Persians. 
The river Kersus ran between the two fortresses, which are described 
as reaching from inaccessible rocks down to the sea. 

In order to gain this pass, Cyrus sent for his ships, that by landing 
his heavy armed men both within and without the gates, they might 
force the passage; but on his approach the Persians fled, and no 
Opposition was offered. In the same manner Alexander sent his boats 
to examine and turn this important defence in the rear.* 

On the 8th of May, we measured our third base, in the interval 
between the two wails of the gates of Syria—a position which was un- 
luckily chosen, for the chain had to be carried in great part through 
the marsh, in which we all got buried up to our waists, and no doubt 
imbibed the seeds of malaria, which soon after manifested themselves 
in every member of the party. In the evening, I paid a visit, with 
the interpreter, to the villagers of Merkez; the men were in the moun- 
tains, but the women came out, uncovered, to greet us; and the jests 
which passed about on the subject of my European dress, brought a 
blush even upon the tawny countenance of the dragoman. It is re- 
markable that a few isolated palm-trees grow upon this part of the 
shore, the most northerly point at which they are met with flourishing 
in their natural state. 

On the 9th, we coasted along, first to Eski Ris Bays, and thence 
to the little port of Bayas, where are a few cottages, and a rather lofty 

square castle, built in the old Italian style, and probably Genoese; 
being untenanted, we took refuge within its walls, to make our observa- 
tions, for at this time we were foolishly apprehensive of the enmity of 
the people, 


* The way in which the Kersus of Xenophon came to be called Aneynn ey 
Pliny, is curious. The Roman notices a Mons Crocodilus in the Amanus, whic 
appears to be the inaccessible rock of Xenophon, rising above the Kersus ; for the 
rocodilen Flumen was called by Ptolemy, Xepoiac. The word Kersus, derived 
from a Coptic and Syriac idiom, refers to the ancient crocodile worship, and is met 
with in the Axio-Kersus of the Samo-thracian mysteries, and ex ed hy 
and Munter as a great fecundator, or fecundatrice, and was thus expressed 
Pliny.as Andricus, The crocodile yecmepee by the Syrians was also called 
Succoth ; but the able annotators of Pancoucke’s Pliny, suggest an identity between 
the Syriac Kersus and the Egyptian Kamses, the name of a ferocious crocodile, 
which has been ascertained to be of a differepsspecies from the Sucko, or Succoth. 
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Our observations completed, we walked about a mile across a level 
plain to a group of Saracenic structures, forming the nucleus of a 
town, founded here by Ibrahim Khan-Zédeh, “son of the khan,” 
better known, however, as Sakéli Mohammed Pasha, or “ the bearded,” 
and who was vezir to Sultan Suleiman II. This is the most complete 
and compact thing of its kind I ever met with in the East. A spacious 
stone bazar, or, more correctly speaking, bezestein, solidly arched over, 
and approached by noble portals, opens at the centre, to the east, into 
a khan, with large paved yard, with a fountain, and the usual stables 
and galleried apartments above; while to the west, another passage, 
after leading by some massive domed buildings, which constituted the 
public Hammam, or -baths, opens into a court-yard, at one end of 
which is the domed mosque, with its graceful menareh, and at the 
other, the entrance to a polygonal castle of considerable dimensions. 
Everything that is thus essential to the nucleus of an Oriental city is 
here gathered in the smallest possible compass, and although untenanted, 
all was in excellent preservation. 

Ibrahim Pasha made great endeavours to resuscitate this place, and 
endeavoured to induce salesmen to establish themselves in its noble- 
looking bazar; but either there was no demand for their trifling com- 
modities of fruit, tobacco, and yellow slippers, or for some other rea- 
sons, the experiment did not succeed. 

The river of Bay4s, a stream of clear water, about fifty-eight feet in 
width, flows past these buildings on the south side, where it is crossed 
by a bridge, and close by are ruins of houses, while further up the 
river is a village of Syrians of the Greek church, who have about forty 
houses distributed amidst gardens of orange and pomegranate trees. 
The antique Baie, or baths, were certainly situated in one of the most 
fertile and agreeable spots on the coast of Syria. ‘The modern vil 
of Bayas, where the governor resides, is about two and a half miles 
north upon another and lesser rivulet, and between the two is the 
small village of Kuretaés. The whole line of coast, from the gates of 
Syria to beyond the Pinarus, with a few exceptions, vie in productive- 
ness and beauty of vegetation; and around Bayas, Yuzler, and Koi 
Chai, extensive groves of orange and other fruit-trees are to be met 
with. 

We passed the night in a Syrian cottager’s garden; and the next 
morning, while roving through the untenanted town, imprudently ven- 
tured into the baths, which appeared to have been resorted to by 
horses and cattle. The result was, the most fearful visitation of fleas 
that had yet befallen us. We were positively covered with them, and 
hurried in dismay to the sea-side, where, without further ceremony, 
we rushed at once into the water. This was, however, of little avail, 
for the hot sun soon brought them to life again, and the lesson we 
learnt on this occasion was not lost upon us in our future explorations. 

The llth, the wind being unfavourable, we could not make the 
head of the gulf, of the shallow waters of which our Oriental boat- 
men appeared to have a salutary dread; so we made for a point on the 
opposite coast, and landed on extensive grassy plains, relieved here 

and there by knolls, or little hills. In the distance, we observed tents 
of pastoral Turkomans. It is difficult to imagine anything more luxu- 
riant than the herbage of these plains, and which no doubt contribute 
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to render the Turkoman horses of the district, and of the Campus 
Alieus, so much valued and esteemed by Orientals, 

The next day, the Rais wished to sail southwards: but it was abso- 
lutely necessary to reach some point at the head of the gulf, in order 
to render the survey complete, and when this was urged upon our 
bearded friend, he first objected, but this having no effect, he expos- 
tulated; and at last wrought himself into a frantic passion, casting his 
turban off, and trampling it under his feet. ‘This moral tempest having 
been assuaged, we got, with Laurie’s assistance, under weigh to the 
noythwards, and ultimately reached a spot where a conical tel, or 
mound, more particularly attracted us, as having been made a frequent 
point for bearings. 

This tel, which was of inconsiderable size, we found, on examination, 
te be artificial, and the foundations of a castellated building, or 
acropolis, to exist on its summit. Similar foundations and ruins 
were traceable for some distance on the plain around; and close by, 
there ran a rivulet, resulting from the junction of two streams, one 
flowing from a pass in the hills, due north of us, and the other from 
another pass, to the north-west. 

On further examination, we found the remains of a wall and towers, 
which closed up the pass to the north; while an ancient stone cause- 
way, now in part buried under sand, coursed along the foot of the 
hills, east and west, leading from an arched gateway, some distance to 
the east, to the pass in the hills to the north-west, where was a beau- 
tiful Cyclopean arch, built of polygonal stones of black basalt, without 
cement, and not arranged in regular or horizontal courses. 

This was the renowned Temir Kapu, or iron gate, corresponding to 
the Amanian Gates, with a station, as described by Strabo, “ After 
Mallus comes Agee,” a town with a station, then the Gates of Amanus, 
with a station. This term, “‘ Amanian Gates,” has been used by old his- 
torians with great laxity, and more especially so, by the historians of 
Alexander’s exploits, who frequently apply it to the pass by which 
Darius crossed the Amanus, when he descended upon Issus, after the 
Macedonian Greeks had reached the before-mentioned Syrian Gates. 
Thus Callisthenes, in the fragments of Polybius (xii. 8), says 
Darius, led his troops into Cilicia, by the Amanian Gates; and Quintus 
Curtius (iii. 8) says, that the same evening that Alexander had arrived 
at the pass called that of Syria, Darius arrived at that place which is 
called the Amanian Gates; but Arrian (ii. 94) expresses the matter 
with his usual correctness of detail: Darius, he says, having passed 
the mountain which is near to (cara) the Amanian Gates, moved to- 
wards Issus, Alexander having imprudently left him in the rear. 
Upon which Cellarius remarks, with critical sagacity, the Persian 
army did not pass the Gates, but the mountain near to them. 

It is to be remarked, that the rivulet before mentioned flowed past 
the southern foot of this Cyclopean archway; and beyond this, a knoll 
of basalt upheaving limestones shuts out all other way by the sea-side; 
and this accounts for the fact, that that part of Alexander’s horse which 
went under Philotas by the Campus Aleius and the sea-shore, was as 
much obliged to pass the Amanian Gates as the rest of the army, 
which came by Mallus and Megarsus. 

There were no habitations at this point, called Matakh by the natives, 
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no more than where we had spent the previous day, and our stock of 
provisions, which had always been scanty, was now fairly exhausted, 
The small rations that remained for distribution were received in the 
after-part of the boat with a tolerable grace, but the occasional snarl, 
breaking out now and then into an almost open conflict for a bone, 
between Sym and Laurie, required interference on more than one oc- 
casion. All this time, the passive dragoman looked on with indiffer- 
ence; indeed, I never saw an Eastern manifest impatience or ill- 
temper on the subject of food. The old Turk had, however, a sack of 
dates in the background, of which we gladly availed ourselves. 

On the 13th, we sailed to ’Ayds, a port of some celebrity in former 
times, but consisting, in the present day, of scarcely a hundred houses, 
enclosed within the walls of an old and dilapidated castle. It was 
here that Captain Beaufort’s well-known survey of the coast of Kara- 
mania was terminated by an outrage committed by the natives, who, 
firing into the boat of the surveying party, killed a young midshipman, 
and severely wounded the hydrographer in the thigh. We found the 
inhabitants rude, but not hostile; nor did they interfere with us, or 
even, as usual, crowd upon us, when taking our observations from the 
crumbling towers of this old fortress, the first origin of which is wrapt 
in the obscurity of the past, although its name, A°ge, common to 
several cities in Eubo’a, Macedonia, and Thrace, gives to it an un- 
doubted Hellenic connexion. 





“et externa resonat navalibus Ege,” 


says Lucanus (iii., ver. 225), and it became a free city under the 
Romans. 

This was the site whither, in the middle ages, Maria, the Christian 
maiden of Carthage, whose plaintive history is narrated by Gibbon, 
was taken to, and it preserved its importance as a port under the 
Genoese, as may be seen by the repairs of its castle; yet it has now 
scarcely a fishing-boat in the offing. I inquired of a native, smoking 
under the shelter of its walls, why they did not catch the numerous 
fish which may always be seen on a calm day moving about in shoals? 
His answer was characteristic—Kim Beltre, “ Who knows?” 

From ’Ayas, we sailed across the bay of the same name to the delta 
of the Pyramus, a long bar of naked sands, from which, while Murphy 
and Thomson were engaged in erecting the theodolite, I waded across 
an inlet, at least half a mile in width, and advanced into the interior 
of the marshes in search of wild boar; but the jungle was too dense, 
and the waters became too deep, to allow me to prosecute this amuse- 
ment; when I returned, I found that a turtle, having incautiously 
advanced upon the sands, had been turned upon its back and captured. 

Although the actual mouth of the Pyramus, called Jeihan Su, from 
the Hebrew Gihon, by the natives, did not in ancient times constitute 
its only one, another having flowed out immediately westward of Cape 
Kara-tash, still its mud-bearing and alluvial-depositing waters appear 
to possess the same peculiarities which attracted the attention of an- 
cient observers, and was even, according to Strabo, celebrated in their 
poetical oracles, probably those of Amphilochus of Mallus, whose 
augurs were, according to Dion, given during a mesmeric sleep, or 
trance; | 
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“ Time is, when posterity shall see great Pyramus reach, 
With its soul-engendering waters, Cyprus’ sacred beach.” 

The next day, the weather being fine, we landed on a sandy cape, 
half way between the mouth of the Pyramus and Cape Kara-tish, 
probably the Ammodes, or sandy promontory, noticed by Mela (i. 12), 
as situated between the Pyramus and Cydnus. 

The shore was backed by the usual long ranges of sand hills, and 
behind these were extensive lagoons, rendered boundless to appearance 
by the deceitful play of light on their level and still expanses, Vege- 
tation, though thin, was luxuriant on these warm sands. The tamarix 
formed occasional groves, in which it assumed the port and bearing of 
a tree, with a rugged and aged-looking trunk; and a kind of grass, 
which assisted in binding down the sands, threw out creepers, some of 
which were upwards of twenty feet in length. Other portions of the 
downs were covered with wild vines, honeysuckle, and prickly shrubs, 
enlivened by the oleander, and other gaudy flowering plants. No 
rabbits burrowed among these extensive downs; and sea-fowl were far 
more rare than in similar situations in our own climates. 

We arrived, on the morning of the 16th, at a small port near Cape 
Kara-tash, or “ Black Stone,” a more flourishing place than ’Ayas. 
The governor received us very civilly. After sitting with him a short 
time, he remarked, “ Well, if our people kill these English, they will, 
I suppose, retort upon us, and invade and destroy our towns.” We 
smiled at these surmises, at the time, but found afterwards that they 
had reference to a sailor of the Columbine, who had been assassinated 
during our absence at the mouth of the Orontes. 

After smoking a chibuk, we left the village for the extreme point 
of the cape, where we found the ruins of an extensive castle, amidst 
which we pitched our tent. In the evening, the Sheikh brought us a 
sheep as a present; but it was no longer so welcome as formerly, for 
sickness had laid its heavy hand upon all of us. 

Not far from the castle, we found, upon further examination, the 
remains of a monastery or edifice of early Christian times, but we did 
not find any traces belonging to a more remote antiquity. One autho- 
rity only, as far as I am aware—that of the Byzantine chronicler, 
Tzetzes, would lead us, by a very general statement, that Magarsus 
was situated on the estuary of the Pyramus, to seek for that site at 
Kiré-tash. But the temple of the Minerva of the Magarsidi is de- 
scribed by Stephanus as being on a high hill, and by Lycophronus on 
a lofty eminence; and that close by, Mallus, which appears to have 
been that part of the modern Missisah, which is on the east side of the 
river; and thus Magarsus must be sought for in Jebel en Nur, or 
“mountains of light.” 

The day and night of the 18th we were at sea, crossing the mouth 
of the gulf, on our way back to Alexandretta, which we reached on 
the evening of the 19th, and where we found Fitzjames, who had been 
sent to look after us, as anxiety began to be felt for our long absence. 
Our illness at this time marched with a rapid pace; and thinking to 
enjoy better air, three of us went to sleep on board an English mer- 
chantman, then lying at anchor in the bay; but the onset of the malaria 
allowed of no repose. a 

The 20th we started for Beilan, a small town situated in the pass 
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between Mounts Rhosus and Amanus, which leads from Alexandretta 
to.Antioch and Aleppo. The ascent to this place, which, on another 
occasion, 1 made a canter of two hours, was, in our invalided state, 
more than an afternoon’s journey, and we were forced to bivouac at a 
spring on the mountain-side. The unfortunate sheep we had brought 
with us from Kéra-tash, having been picketed at the tent-door, was 
made a meal of during the night by the jackals or hyznas. 

We did not get further than Beilan the next day. ‘This remarkable 
town, corresponding to the Bomitz “ altars” of Pliny, “ situated in 
the interval between Rhosus and Amanus,” contains about 700 houses, 
of which 200 belong to Armenians, who, unlike the Syrians, who live 
in the villages, devote themselves to mercantile and industrious pur- 
suits in towns. 

Beilan is chiefly built on the north side of the gorge, and at a mean 
elevation of 1580 feet above the sea. A few houses are, however, 
also dispersed on the south side of the ravine, and the two sides are 
connected by a bridge. ‘There are also the remains of two aqueducts, 
and a part of the Roman causeway, which led from the sea into Cyrr- 
hestica and Chalcidene. The mosque of Beilan was built, on the 
authority of the Mecca Itinerary, by Sultan Selim, and the Khan by 
Sultan Suleimén. The J’urks made some defence of this pass, after 
the battle of Homs, against Ibra4him Pasha. 

Notwithstanding the discomfited state of the party, we turned off 
from Beilan, instead of proceeding onwards by the pass, up a central 
Alpine valley in Amanus, in order to ascend a mountain, whose naked 
summit rising above the surrounding heights, had been a frequent 
point of observation during the survey. At a distance of a few miles, 
we found the ruins of a Christian church, built after the form of the 
Basilicon, and which, from the odour that teemed from it, appeared to 
be the repair of wild beasts. We bivouaced not far from this, and 
the next morning gained a Kurd hamlet, with the unprepossessing 
name of Kurtli, or “ the place of wolves”—a small summer pasturing 
hut or two, at an elevation of 4068 feet, and not far from a deep and 
abrupt precipice. Murphy being too unwell to make the ascent, 

Serjeant Sym took a round of bearings from the summit, and I deter- 
mined its height barometically to be 5337 feet. 

Occasional clouds, and a cold raw mist, enveloped us during the 
greater part of the day, and towards evening the wind rose, accom- 
panied by rain, and kept increasing in violence, till it threatened 
momentarily to carry away our tent. We lay, consequently, in con- 
siderable anxiety, till a little after midnight, when the event which we 
most dreaded took place, and the tent-pegs gave way with a loud crash, 
leaving us in our beds exposed to the pitiless elements. Too ill to get 
up and help ourselves, and indeed restrained from doing so by the 
sense that no good could have been derived from such a proceeding,— 
for the huts were at some distance, and the temptations to dress in such 
a storm were not very great,—we resigned ourselves meekly to our 
fate, and it was not long before our beds and ourselves were nearly 
buried in a stream of mud and water. 

Never did I hail break of day with more joy than on that morning! 

. It was with difficulty, however, that we could obtain a cup of hot 
coffee, before we proceeded on our journey. On our way down the 
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mountain we visited a Saracenic castle, in one of the apartments of 
which was a coffin, and bows and arrows were strewn about, indicating 
the time to which the remains belonged. 

Descending hence, we passed Khan Karamit, with the castle of "Ibn 
"Abi Datd in the-rear, and at the foot of the Beilan pass; and we 
stopped for the night at a fountain by the wayside. The next day we 
continued our now rather spirit-broken journey, to Antioch. The 
sufferings from this our first attack were so intolerable, that I could 
not help throwing myself at times off the horse upon the ground; and 
Thomson sat down by a tree, and requested to be allowed to stop and 
die there. He was, however, put on horseback again, and we ulti- 
mately reached Antioch the same evening (the 25th); but poor old 
Serjeant Sym never recovered this excursion. 





A WREATH. 


A WREATH we'll braid of flowrets rare, For our Wit, though bright, 
And gleaming buds, Is of harmless light, 
As bright as those which kiss the air Like the sheeted flame in a summer's 
In scented woods. night. 
When the stars steal out, 
And their music-shout And next we place the gentle flower 
Echoes and dances the moon about. Of meekest eyes,— 
That bud when seen in mortal bower 
: Beyond all price. 
And ~—< oe ena, birds, r is callad Love 
: y the stars above— 
Gentle as zephyr loving words, | ont a stepdame doth earth to this flow- 
’ 
We will here entwine, ret prove! 


While they blaze and shine 
Like gems from the genii’s golden mine. And see! upon the bud doth rest 


A butterfly ; 
: ; : Whose downy wings the rainbow drest 
A sparkling stone, like the laughing day, "Neath a dewy sky. 
Place we here— And it fans its wings, 
It burns with a bright and dazzling ray, And murmuring sings, 
Distinct and clear. And the wreath with its Poetry rocks and 
It is glancing Wit, swings. 


Whose flame is lit, 
From fires where the Muses, guarding, | And now we steep our “ fair of birth” 





sit. In the golden bowl, 
Where foam the richest wines of Mirth 
Our gem is free from every stain, To cheer the soul ; 
ae Which lurks beneath » ond our | mee queen, 
(Like a poison-blight through a flowery ith its fadeless greet 
i We will bind it cenit Gi: cane 


Foul Malice’ breath, Magazine ! 
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EDITED BY GEORGE RAYMOND. 


(CONCLUSION. ) 


Edmund Kean—Early anecdotes respecting him—A few characteristic traits of 
the “ Mother of Invention ”—Dramatic serfs—Elliston’s separation from Drury 
Lane Theatre—Whitbread’s letter. 


Tue publication of the “ Memoirs of Edmund Kean,” and sundry 
Miscellaneous Recollections connected with that remarkable actor, 
having been for years before the public, render it unnecessary 
to say much on the subject in this place, which otherwise would 
have been an indispensable part of our history. Some few state- 
ments, however, having been hazarded, fairly enough, respecting 
Kean’s infancy, of which nothing really authentic has ever transpired, 
we will venture to offer, amongst other probabilities, the belief of one 
who took considerable pains to arrive at the truth, and had so much 
opportunity of satisfying himself. 

The stripling, known in a certain wayfaring troop of Atellane by 
the name Carey, and afterwards, in Fame’s mighty orbit, as Edmund 
Kean, was born, in all probability, in the year 1788. As to his 
parentage, this is altogether “ buried in surmise,” arising rather from 
contradictory statements than the absence of information, so that we 
must be content to place it amongst those “ Mysteries” which were 
the parent of his own peculiar art, and as a descendant of Calus and 
Terra, receive him at once as a divinity. Kean himself, at times, 
(for he was never twice together in the same story,) would assert the 
parentage of the Duke of Norfolk—a West India merchant, by the 
name of Duncan—and one Edward Kean, in the employ of a Mr. 
Wilmot, a builder. Thus, under the names Howard, Duncan, Kean, 
and sometimes Clarke (which latter he assumed from one of his 
early patronesses), he variously amused his own imagination, and 
completely mystified the fact to others.* But Kean, without doubt, 
knew as little about the matter as any unwise child could be supposed 
—one person, Miss Tidswell, for many years an actress at Drury Lane 
Theatre, was supposed to be in the secret, but as her accounts, like 
those of Kean, were not always homologous, she has still bequeathed to 
us as much doubt on the subject. Miss Tidswell sometimes called 
herself his aunt, and Kean sometimes saluted her as mother; these, 
however, might have been mere playful terms, “ signifying nothing.” 

According to Miss Tidswell’s general story, Kean was the child of 
Edward Kean, by Nancy Carey, an actress; and born in Gray’s Inn, 
1789. Scarcely was he two years of age, when his mother abandoned 
him; Miss Tidswell then generously took him under her protec- 
tion, and brought him up in London. This account, the author of 
“Memoirs,” &c., has selected as the most probable, because it was the 
more frequently repeated, but which Messrs. Hughes and Winston (the 
former, who knew more about him than any one perhaps, except Miss 
Tidswell, and the latter, a kind of dramatic Rushworth, always collect- 
ing) were much inclined to doubt. Their persuasion was, that our sub- 


* Joseph Trefusis, an actor who appeared soon after the Restorafion, acquired 
the greater part of his fame by declaring himself a natural son of Oliver Cromwell. 
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ject was born at Arundel; of what parentage they say not; but con- 
fidently assert he was not removed from that town until he was six 
years old, and knew nothing of the Careys until after that time. 


“ The child whom many fathers share, 
Hath seldom known a father's care.” 


Then it was that he passed under the protection of Miss Tidswell, who 
Was sojourning with Moses Kean, a one-legged tailor, who had acquired 
some notoriety by giving imitations of the popular actors, Moses was 
the brother of young Kean’s reputed father, Edward. 

Miss Tidswell, who in 1788 had some weighty reasons for a short 
absence from Drury Lane, certainly took a maternal interest in the 
child, and, in 1794, obtained a place for him in the theatre, where he 
actually made his debit at the opening of the new building, as one of 
the red spirits in Macbeth. But young Carey was a wild, ungovern- 
able boy —“ tetchy and wayward was his infancy” —frequently would he 
*““take to his heels and run” from Aunt Tid, and was sometimes ab- 
sent for a whole fortnight together. On one occasion, after an anxious 
search, he was found actually tarred and feathered at a public house in 
St. George’s Fields, collecting a few pence, as largess for the amuse- 
ment he had afforded the company in the “ tap,” by reciting, tumbling, 
and singing. His protectress, at length, procured a brass collar to be 
placed about his neck, on which was engraved—* This boy belongs to 
No. 9, Lisle-street, Leicester-square—please bring him home;”—So 
incorrigible was the lad, that poor Tid was frequently compelled to 
chain him up during her absence. 

Liston—the incomparable John Liston—in 1800 held the situation 
of usher at Archbishop Tenison’s School, St. Martin’s.* During a 
temporary absence of the master, (commonly called “ Pownall the 
Pompous,”) the lads petitioned their viceroy for permission to act a 
play, on a certain night in Whitsun week. The drama was quite 
original, entitled, “ 'Tippoo Saib,” and written by one of the leading 
boys, who has long since been known to the world as a dramatic com- 
poser. This lad could write, but, like the great Dryden, could not 
embody his own conceptions. Something was to be done in respect 
of their chief actor, for the part Tippoo was first-rate in its kind, and 
required an equal genius for its impersonation. 

“T know a chap, young Carey,” said one of the boys, “who does 
Cupids and devils at Drury Lane—a regular Tippoo, all over—he'll 
come, I warrant you.” 

On one of his “collar days,” therefore, application was made to 
young Kean, or Carey, for his valuable assistance. The youth jumped 
at the proposal; “ but I must give Aunt Tid the slip,” said he, “ in 
good time—must run away—'tis fineish weather—I'll be off to my old 
lodgings, the trees in St. James’s Park;” and the future 2tichard was 
as good as his word. Descending from his rookery at stated times, young 
Kean attended the furtive rehearsals, painted a famous Seringapatam, 
worked away at the dresses—in fact, was both the van and flank of 
the mighty armament, The night arrived. Liston, the equally truant 
usher, occupied his own chair, as a kind of stage-box; the beadle of 


* We offer, in proof, the copy of an original document :—* Received of the Rev. 
Dr. Hamilton, this 2nd day of October, 1798, the sum of Three Pounds Fifteen 
Shillings, for half a quarter's salary, due to me on Michaelmas last, for attendance 
at the Free Grammar School, in Castle Ssreet, Leicester Square, 3/, 15s,—Jonn 
Liston.” : 
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the parish was present; and sundry minor functionaries of St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields. The business commenced most prosperously—all were 
delighted; but the ecstasy participated by the chief actor and the 
virgin bard, was a sum of bliss which rarely falls to the children of this 
world. 

Scarcely had a round of applause subsided into mute attention, when 
a growl, more startling and terrific than had ever awakened the echoes 
of Mysore, occasioned the affrighted party to turn their eyes in one 
common direction, Pownall the Pompous, the very aspect of Titus 
Oates, had returned unexpectedly to St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, and 
was at this moment grinning a ghastly smile through an iron gratin 
from the staircase, which commanded an entire view of the whole 
scenic effects. All was immediate consternation—a bull in a crockery 
booth, or a tiger’s spring on travellers in repose, could scarcely have 
surpassed this moment of dismay. Down rushed the infuriate peda- 
gogue, and armed with his well-known ferule, commenced laying 
about him with all the vigour which an extra glass had inspired, and 
all the malice which was so peculiarly his own. Sprawling fell the 
beadle over the already prostrate David Baird, while the Marshal 
Harris crept like a rabbit into the burrow of Liston’s capacious pocket. 
Liston, a tithe of whose comic cast has since won him immortal 
honours, would have moved the gravity of a very wretch under the 
gibbet. T%ppoo, so prematurely routed, had vaulted on a fragile book- 
case, from which citadel he was to have fallen in the coming scene, 
whilst the poet himself bobbed with agile evitation under the reitera- 
ting bamboo, like a Scaramouch at Sadler’s Wells. 


Some very few years from the above event, our identical poet, who 
in the meantime had been converting old novels into new plays (as 
an huckster will turn you a worn-out surtout into a pair of smallclothes), 
linked with his new-made bride, was threading his way through the 
Paphian bowers of Bartholomew Fair, quitting awhile the austerity of 
letters to mingle the vacant laugh of the common herd. In the act of 
gazing on the muscular contortions of two clowns, the visitors were 
standing in front of Richardson’s well-known booth, persuaded that in 
the dignity of their caste they were secure from vulgar recognition, 
and might snatch a peep through the blanket of this “ Mad world, my 
Masters.” ‘The manager of the company, a brawny north-countryman 
in a large green coat, plated buttons, and light leathern netherlings, 
had thrice announced, by the thunder of his speaking-trumpet, “ Just 
going to begin—now’s your only time!” when one of the duplicate 
clowns, crouching low and grotesquely, placing a hand on each knee, 
fixed his black piercing eyes on the poet and his fair Saccharissa. 
Somewhat disconcerted by so special an evidence of distinction, our 
visitors were about masking themselves under cover of the crowd, 
when little merryman, with the agility of Jacco himself, slipped down 
from one of the: blue posts, which supported the gigantic Roman capitals, 
RICHARDSON’S, and rushing through the open-mouthed auditory, 
pursued the fugitive bard, and seizing him round the neck, in nature’s 
own ecstasy, smothered him with a thousand tokens of affection. As 
marble, pale was the poet, and almost as cold; affected, indeed, he 
seemed, with all the properties of stone, save that of firmness, for he 
was near sinking on the earth. As to the lady, a faintness came over 
her, more deathlike than she had even exhibited ten days before at the 
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hymeneal altar; and in a twinkling, a thousand pair of eyes, which 
but now had been directed to the elevated dais of Richardson, were 
fixed on the unaccountable scene beneath it. 

“ What! not recollect me?—me /” exclaimed the tufted tumbler, 
“ Carey,* your little manager Carey, and your own Tippoo ?—the 
thrashing we both got, too? ‘ods whacks!” continued he, humorously 
rubbing his shoulders, at which the mob roared again, “ I feel it now. 

This was too much. Tippoo, even Hyder himself, would have 
cowered under so fierce an attack; and the poet, covered with shame 
and confusion, in which his partner participated, without at all dimin- 
oe slunk away from these sudden effects, literally like a dog in 
a fair. 

Carey of Richardson’s Booth, became, in due season, the Kean of 
Drury Lane. The dynasty of Tippoo was not forgotten; but still 
more indelibly fixed on the memory of Kean was this last drama on 
the soil of Smithfield. In 1814, the poet and the player again met. 
Half fearful of the result, the former made his approaches to the tra- 
gedian; too soon did he discover his fears were not without foundation. 
Kean had, in fact, hugged the opportunity for his revenge, and in the 
full satisfaction of his indignant spirit, trampled on the advances of 
the playwright with the ferocity of a Timon. 


On a certain evening, shortly after his memorable debiét at Drury 
Lane, Kean, accompanied by his old and faithful ally, Jack Hughes, 
dropped in, or rather dropped up (by way of catachresis) at Offley’s 
premiér etage, the cider-room, in Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
Ensconced in a snug corner of the apartment, the two friends were 
enjoying their “ nip,” and as the conversation of the room was a right 
of common, they felt themselves no trespassers in nipping the pastur- 
age also. As it generally happens, in places of this kind, there is one 
certain personage who usurps the lead on all topics—one, who would 
teach Hannibal the art of war; so was the case at this period, at 
Offley’s. This individual was a Mr. Watson, or Wason, a red-headed 
wholesale tobacconist, and a charlatan “ warranted town made.” But 
Watson was a man who might have called Junius Brutus himself a 
pretender, for Watson was really a fool. At the court of Offley, 
however, he had obtained the Cordon bleu, and had a considerable 
tail, though there was not a wag in it. 

Watson, who knew the movements of the town far better than the 
Morning Post, had already enlightened his auditory on the intrigues 
of Lady Douglas, in the case of the Princess, when he led the conversa- 
tion, not unnaturally, to the subject of the new actor at Drury Lane. 

“Tt is true enough,” said he, stirring up the flaming forest which 
grew upon his pole, “Dr. Drury brought him to town. He talked 
with me on the subject—in fact, we went together into Dorsetshire to 
see him act. I shall never forget Kean’s gratitude when we proposed 
his appearance at Drury Lane.” 

Here Kean thrust himself forward like a ferret, gazing at the head 
of the speaker in perfect wonderment; and the “blood-red knight” 
proceeded — 

“J saw him to-day in Cecil Street—he is in the very ecstasy of 


* Woodward and Lee Lewis made theigAirst essay on the stage as harlequins ; 
and Baddely was brought up in Foote’s kitchen. 
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triumph—and well he may. A nice child, his son; but I am afraid 
my friend has something yet to learn.” 

“ How?—what is that?” demanded the whole tail at once. 

“Why, he thrashes his wife,” replied the oracle, with the aspect of 
a red Indian; ‘ ‘and he who raises his hand on a woman, except in an 
act of kindness, it were base flattery to call a coward.’” 

A murmur of applause followed this dramatic scrap, when Kean 
having quickly passed from a ferret into a tiger, was only withheld by 
the gripe of Hughes from springing on the carrotty tobacconist. The 
dealer in Virginia still went on:—‘ This was his,” said he, carelessly, 
as he pulled from his pocket a little chased snuff-box,—* this was 
Kean’s—a slight token of his obligation to me, as he was pleased to 
say. I carry it for his sake.” 

** Do you, by the gods!” exclaimed Kean, and darting from his cor- 
ner, he grasped the slight token from the table, and hurled it through 
the window glass into the street. 

Consternation seized the tobacconist, as though Cuba itself had 
been suddenly swallowed by the sea; but up rose his tail, like a water- 
spout, threatening annihilation to the undaunted little actor, who stood 
with his arms folded, like a stone terminus on a parapet. “I am 
Edmund Kean!” exclaimed he, grinding his teeth. ‘ Slanderer! for 
the first time behold him! I am the Kean!” 

The whole West Indies seemed now in a state of insurrection. The 
company rushed in a body towards the sturdy tragedian, and verily 
believing him to be an impostor, notwithstanding the humiliation of 
the whoiesale dealer, assailed him with violence, and finally expelled 
him the house. Little Hughes came in for his share of the bounty, 
and with a shoe less than he entered the apartment, accompanied his 
friend, to finish the evening, and consult future proceedings, at 
No. 21, Cecil Street. 


To Elliston’s personal services at Drury Lane, the trifling responsi- 
bility of two theatrical managements were now added—the Surrey 
and the Olympic.* During the short term these two were simulta- 
neously open, the actors, who were common to both, played, as the 
occasion might demand, either at one, the other, or both, on the same 
evening. This acting positively in two counties on the same night, 
gave rise, as may be well supposed, to repeated and distressing 
dilemmas. 

Frequently the poor player, after exciting a roar of merriment in 
St. George's Fields, his own eyes moist with far different sensations, 
had to traverse the bleak granite of Blackfriars Bridge, to raise 
another burst of delight in the unconscious auditory of Wych Street. 
Stealthily behind some coach, and wofully behind their time, a pair of 
half-clad players would make this middle passage in “ thunder, light- 
ning, or in rain.” Often and often, the exhausting pores which had 
been streaming in a Surrey atmosphere, encountered the treacherous 
bracing from the East, or chilled again on the centre arch, to take the 


* Ryder, the Irish manager, possessed the Crow Street, Smock Alley, and Capel 
Street Theatres. He was costly and extravagant in his house and equi I 

his end was like that of the tavern-keepers, who spend within the bar what 1s 
made in the coffee-room.—On Ryder’s quitting his wife for a single day, she 
always made him take a vow of fidelity, and on his return called on him to 
swear to the truth of his obedience. kei 
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febrifuge prescribed in fresh exertions at St. Clement Danes. Thus, at 
the hard brokerage of fifteen shillings a week, were health, labour, and 
ceaseless anxiety estimated; acquirements also, not unfrequently, which 
might shame the wealthy, while sickness, having nothing to pl save 
only a breaking heart, had not the bidding of a doit; for in theatrical 
life, sickness and disease pay the penalty of dereliction of duty. We 
mean not to shoot our arrow at the humanity of Elliston. On the 
contrary, he was generally kind, considerate, and just; but such is the 
fate—the hard, humiliating lot of the poor players, that far more nume- 
rous portion, whose humbler talents bring them not to the world’s 
acquaintance, and whose misery keeps them still more obscure. 

In 1834, (if for a general example we may be pardoned such antici- 
pation of facts,) when Covent Garden and Drury Lane Theatres were 
rented by the same lessee, occurrences yet more remarkable in their 
way, nightly took place. The managerial scheme was to work the 
two theatres with a company and a half. ‘The actors who had per- 
formed in the play at one house, were usually required to bear a part 
in the farce, at the other. Broad Court and Martlett Buildings, from 
about half-past nine at night, to a quarter from ten, exhibited a most 
extraordinary scene. Actors half attired, with enamelled faces, and 
loaded with the paraphernalia of their art, were passing and repassing, 
as busy as pismires, whilst the hurried interchange of quaint words— 
** stage waits”—“ music on”—“rung up,” &c., would have perplexed 
the stranger with a thousand surmises. Double-basses, trombones, 
long drums, books, and wearing apparel carried on the heads of figure 


dancers, apparently just started from their beds, might have suggested 
an event— 


“ As when, by night and negligence, a fire 
Is spied in populous cities,”— 
while, on the other hand, the variety of costume, peeping from num- 
berless cloaks and provisional wrappers, would carry the traveller back 
to the convention of all nations, the grand Cairo itself. 

On one occasion, Bartley, whose business it was to play in the 
tragedy at Drury Lane, had to begin also the farce at Covent Garden. 
The play, on this evening, at the latter house, had been short, and was 
brought even earlier than usual to a conclusion, by no encore of the 
songs having taken place. After a lapse of some ten minutes, the 
audience became impatient—(‘“ unruly,” as Elliston would have said, ) 
and messengers were accordingly despatched, demanding Bartley’s in- 
stant attendance. Bartley, considering that a per centage on his 
tragedy might easily be spared, or more readily be supplied by another, 
than the absence of his merry face in the farce of “ My Neighbour’s 
Wife,” kicked off his buskins at Drury, and running to Covent Gar- 
den, was speedily in his dressing-room, where he instantly began pull- 
ing on his well-remembered lilach pantaloons. But being somewhat 
agitated by the importunity of the prompter’s boy, and in a consider- 
able state of perspiration, he had more than usual difficulty, so that 
the pantaloons gave way in the struggle, presenting the most graceless 
rent in arrear that ever freeholder experienced. This, of course, aug- 
mented the delay, and the delay had the same effect on the patience of 
the auditory; they were, however, pacified by some timely explanation, 
and within another quarter of an hour, Bartley appeared in his own 


respectable grey trousers, and went comfortably through his part. 
VOL. ¥. N 
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At the season of Christmas, when the state of alternation was at its 
height, the female figure dancers pattered from one house to another 
six times during the evening, and underwent the operation of dressing 
and undressing no less than eight! 


In the old times, (which have set up a prescriptive title to the term 
*‘ good” in all matters incidental to them,) the Haymarket Theatre 
was opened some ten days before the close of the winter houses. 
During these ten days, there was but a skeleton company at the former, 
until the great patentees gave up their own flesh and blood, by which 
it was clothed. Many, and frequently ridiculous, were the shifts to 
which this anatomised body was subject, in the short interval. One 
circumstance occurred, which, at the first blush (and verily it was of a 
eharacter to raise one), would appear positively impracticable; but the 
prime agent in the affair being still living, (with our best wishes to 
him,) can testify the truth. It was that of Farley acting an important 
part in the play of Covent Garden, and also at the Haymarket, on the 
same night; the two plays, be it remembered, being the first pieces of 
the entertainments at both establishments. 

At Covent Garden, the curtain rose at half past six o’clock, and in 
the Haymarket, at seven; at the former, Farley was cast into one of 
Macbeth’s witches, and at the latter, in the part of Sir Philip Mode- 
fove, in the comedy of “ A Bold Stroke for a Wife.” 

Having, most emphatically, “ with toil and trouble,” gone through 
the mystery of the first scene at Covent Garden, Farley now “ hovered 
through the foul and murky air,” in the direction of the Haymarket, 
which he reached in ample time to equip himself for the baronet, 
who does not make his seenie appearance until the second act of 
the play. The act being concluded, Farley, with due alacrity, re- 
turned to his witchery at Covent Garden, which being perpetrated, 
he again mounted his broom, and seud through the air a second time 
to the Haymarket, where he reappeared, in full Protean mastery, 
Sir Philip Modelove, for Sir Philip does not make his second entré 
until the fifth act of the drama. 

The dove-tailing of this remarkable night’s performance was, in fact, 
thus accomplished:—A hackney-coach, during the evening, was in 
readiness; this was furnished with a dresser, necessary habiliments, 
and a pair of candles. From the stage-door of Covent Garden the 
weird sister sprang into the jarvey, when the dresser, pulling up the 
mahogany blinds, commenced attiring the patient comedian for the 
part of the old beau; this was nearly accomplished by the time they 
reached the stage-door in Suffolk-street, and what little remained 
afterwards to be done was easily effected. The first act of the comedy 
being over, in jumped Farley again with his man “ Friday,” and com- 
menced the task of the double transformation. On returning, how- 
ever, for his last scene at Covent Garden, the coach, in making the 
eorner of Hedge-row, (now called Whitcomb-street,) came in contact 
with a post, and immediately upsetting, poured its full contents, actor, 
dresser, candles, and all the heterogeneous matter into the highway. 
The upsetting of a coach in London, is of itself am occurrence not un- 
likely to bring about it a few of the curious; but the capsizing of this 
identical vehicle, thus freighted, was an event which perhaps the 
most travelled of our citizens never before witnessed. 

Half witch and half baronet, poor Farley was extricated from that 
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door which fortune had thrown uppermost, and never actor surely 
made an appearance to more general applause. Next came Friday— 
that always unlucky Friday—to renewed, reiterated shouts. As to 
the goods which lay scattered around, the mob could make nothing of 
them, unless, as it. was shrewdly suspected, it being about quarter day, 
the two wights were a pair of rascally Frenchmen running off with 
what they could pilfer, partly in disguise, and altogether in their land- 
lord’s debt. Notwithstanding this maladroit proceeding, by prompt 
assistance, and another coach, post tot naufragia tutus, Farley reached 
Covent Garden both in time and safety. 


The seeds of discord which had long been sown between Elliston 
and the Drury Committee, were now fast ripening, and a correspon- 
dence which ensued between the parties, terminated by the cancel of 
mutual articles. Elliston, whose tragedy was never first-rate, (for we 
would avoid that kind of biography which Dr. Dibdin says, is like 
epitaphs, nothing but praise,) was now immeasurably removed from 
the high position to which Kean had ascended; but that amour propre, 
natural to all men, and so inseparable from those long accustomed to 
the voice of flattery, betrayed him into many fancied grievances, 
amongst other things, that he had been called on to play Macduff to 
the Macheth of Mr. Kean—a mandate which he thought proper to 
resist. On Elliston’s refusing Macduff, a fine of 75/. was imposed, 
which he was compelled to pay. 

The part of Bolingbroke, in “ Richard the Second,” one to which 
he always expressed great disinclination, being soon after sent to him, 
placed the state of things beyond all doubt. A long paper war took 
place between Mr. Whitbread and the complainant. Whitbread’s 
final note was as follows:— 

“ Sir,—I_ received the honour of your statement, dated the 16th, 
and laid it before the Sub-Committee of Management last week. It 
was yesterday taken into further consideration, and Mr. Ward will 
furnish you with the result. I beg to assure you I can have person- 
ally no unfriendly feeling towards you—there never has been any dis- 
position in the management to degrade your professional talents or 
reputation, nor have there been any attempts made to “run you down” 
in their estimation, by any “ bucaniers” whatever. But the propriet 
—the necessity, of the resolution of the Board of Management, I thin 
you will at once acknowledge. 

“T am, sir, your obedient servant, 


roar 4 
“Dover Street, June 29, 1815.” AS a 


Elliston was grand throughout, in his correspondence with the great 
Dons on the Drury Committee, reminding us of an anecdote told 
by Baron de Grimm, of the elder Vestris in Paris. “ This,” said 
the god of ballet, “is the first squabble of our house with the family 
of the Bourbons!” As for Elliston, he verily thought his retirement 
from the theatre would have an influence on the funds.* 


END OF THE ELLISTON PAPERS, 


* The Second Series of “ Elliston Papers” yjll shortly be republished, with large 
additions, in a collective form. 
N¥2 


















THE POEMS AND BALLADS OF SCHILLER. 


(TRANSLATED BY SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, BART. ) 


By the excellent book, which bears the above title, Sir E. Bulwer 
Lytton has unquestionably conferred a great.boon upon the English 
reader, who is anxious to be introduced to German literature, and feels 
a difficulty in knowing when to begin. The title, indeed, insufficiently 
expresses the value of the work, for it is not merely a translation of 
Schiller’s poems, preceded by a brief biography, but a guide to the 
proper reading, understanding, and appreciation of Schiller, such as 
many a one, who can scramble up sufficient German to wade through 
Schiller in the original, will be happy to possess. He who reads 
Schiller’s poems, merely as poems, and considers their xsthetical value 
only, has but an imperfect knowledge of their real significance. They 
are symbols of the various states of an individual mind, which passed 
through the most wonderful transitions,—symbols of the most opposite 
literary influences; nay, they shadow forth the whole history of Ger- 
man literatwre and philosophy during the classical period. The same 
may be said of Githe as of Schiller; and this, in our opinion, renders 
German literature instructive above all others to him who seriously 
resolves to lead an artistical life, and to devote himself to that course 
of self-cultivation which Novalis, in one of his pregnant aphorisms, 
declares to be the great mission of humanity, that the two greatest 
writers may be traced through all the phases of a national progression. 
Other nations may present. works of literary art which shall sur- 
pass those of Géthe and Schiller, but the mental history of their 
literature is enveloped in the blackest obscurity; and we have few, or 
rather no data by which to judge of the fine organizations to which 
we are indebted for the highest works. What is known to us of the 
mental progress of Shakspeare? The antiquary, perhaps, succeeds in 
raking up a few facts of external biography, or in reconstructing the 
chronological order of the plays, but of the internal biography of 
Shakspeare, we know no more than of that of Sachoniathon. What 
do we know of Sophocles, what of Euripides, but a few scanty facts 
that will not account for the individuality of either? Indeed, it is pro- 
bable that the data, by which to judge of the individual organization 
of the early artists of most countries, never existed in any one mind; 
that in the early periods of literary history, men produced without 
clearly knowing why—and that the consciousness of self-cultivation 
had not yet awakened. The case is precisely opposite with Ger- 
many. The literature of that great nation did not regularly begin till 
the last century. ‘True, there is the early Swabian period, and the 
epoch of Luther, and the Meister-siinger, but these are not immediately 
connected with the origin of what we now call German literature. 
As for the influence which the poets of the middle ages had on the 
works of the romantic school, that did not begin till the time of the 
Schlegels, when the basis of German literature was already laid, and 
was as much a foreign influence as that of one who might take Hafiz 
and Sadi for his models, and imitate them in his own language. 
Doubtless, the psychological investigator might trace the same or a 
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kindred national mind in the production of the “ Nibelungen-lied,” 
and in that of “ Wallenstein,” but that sort of affinity is too remote 
to be quoted in opposition to what we are now advancing. The his- 
tory of modern German literature is, then, the history of a nation 
producing works of literary art with consciousness from the beginning, 
and that at so late a period that we are well able to survey the foun- 
dation as well as the completion of the structure. ‘The literature of 
Germany is that of a people, already cultivated, who looked around 
them and said, ‘The nations surrounding us have books in the 
tongues which they speak, and lo, we have none! We will make for 
ourselves a literature.” Considered from a point of view purely 
wsthetical, this peculiarity of the German literature, which fought its 
way through princely contempt, and the rage for the French language, 
has its disadvantages. There is a want of that naiveté and freedom in 
the German literature—a want of that spontaneity which gives such 
freshness to so many works of art. When the work is made first, and 
the reflection is made afterwards, there will, it is true, be a probable 
admixture of barbarism and uncouthness;* but nature will seem to be 
speaking out plainly and without check, rejoicing in her own produc- 
tiveness; but when the reflection and the work are simultaneous, there 
will always be the appearance of working after a goal. Hence there 
is a heaviness in German literature, and a tendency to seek after all 
that is excellent in other literatures as a mark for imitation. No 
literature is so obviously bookish as that of Germany; Schiller, with 
his desire te naturalize the Greek chorus, and our own friend Freili- 
grath, who has whipped himself up into a nomadic state of existence, 
and by dint of poring into books of travel, has fancied hisaself in the 
desert, cheek by jowl with the Bedouins, equally furnish cases in point. 
But to the student of mental progress, this peculiarity of the German 
literature offers inestimable advantages. Lessing, a very patriarch, 
was born only twenty years before Gothe, and Giothe, living from 
1749 to 1831, and energizing from a very youthful period to the very 
last, furnishes, in his own person alone, the history of literary Germany. 
‘The various collections of letters and characteristic sketches illustrative 
of Géthe and Schiller, furnish us with means of knowing the internal 
history of these two men, and through them that of German literature, 
more accurate than those which reveal to us the literary progress of any 
other country. We may know the biographies, internal and external, 
of many of our own countrymen, but England’s literature sweeps over 
a long period of years, and the revelation refers but to a small part of 
the entire structure, while the lives of GOthe and Schiller enable us to 
see the whole chain of influences that operated on the literary produc- 
tion of their country, and every phase of that production is visible to 
him who will take the trouble to look for it. ‘There is no literature 
of Europe, that now occupies general attention, that can be so well 
known as that of Germany. ‘True, there is no complete biography 
of Gothe yet written, but the materials lie on the surface, and only 
require industry and acuteness to collect them. Dr. Hoffmeister, who 
has laboured so efficiently in producing a biography of Schiller, would 
confer a boon, if by an expenditure of labour, which would be to him 


* This should not be applied to the Gregks, who, from what is handed down to 
us, seem born artists, 
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comparatively trifling, he would furnish us with the biography of 
the greater poet. In the meanwhile, the various recollections, letters, 
and characteristics, furnish ample means for those who are sufliciently 
interested in the subject to peruse them. 

But is not this a long digression from Sir E. Bulwer Lytton’s book? 
On the contrary, it is no digression at all. What we have said is 
with the purpose of shewing the correctness of the plan which Sir 
Edward has adopted in producing the work before us. Having indus- 
triously collected all the information which is extant on the subject, he 
not only presents us with the poems of Schiller, but tells us how to 
look at them, what they illustrate, and whence they emanated, what 
was the particular tone of thought that prevailed at the several epochs of 
composition, and what were the various influences that were at work. 
The biography, in which the Rousseau-tendency is admirably set forth, 
does this on the large style, the introductions to the separate poems go 
minutely into the origin of each. He who reads through the two 
volumes, and rises without a tolerably definite notion of Schiller, may 
rest assured that for him Schiller’s works were not intended. 

The translations are executed with great spirit, and with a strong 
feeling for the thought of the original. Verbal exactness has not been 
equally studied; and hence a number of petty remarks have been made 
in various quarters, whereby the writers have succeeded as much in 
shewing the smallness of their own views as the deviations of Sir E. 
Bulwer Lytton. We are ready to admit that he has, perhaps, taken 
more liberties than we should have allowed ourselves in translating a 
foreign author; but then, because our principle differs from his—and 
we should rather have a tendency to cramp our own language than to 
grant ourselves a licence—it does not follow that we should insist on 
his doing the same. It is so easy to start up, dictionary in hand, and 
say to the translator, who has rendered several thousand lines, “ Why 
did not you construe this word—so, and the other so?” It is so easy 
to be right in one’s suggestions, when one abstracts from all the con- 
siderations of metre, rhyme, and versification. We have minutely 
compared many of the poems with the original, and we see no instance 
of a departure from a single material thought of Schiller’s, while in 
general, there is a strict adherence to his metrical form. A short 
example will, perhaps, suffice to shew the peculiarity of his method. 
We take the second verse of the “ Fight with the Dragon:”— 


“Shont thousands with a single voice— 

* Behold the dragon, and rejoice, 

Safe roves the herd, and safe the swain! 

1.o!—there the slayer—here the slain ! 

Full many a heart, a gallant life 

Has waged against the ghastly strife, 

And ne’er return’d to mortal sight ; 

Hurrah, then, for the Hero knight!’ 

Go to the cloister, where the vow’d 
And less brethren of St. John 

In conclave sit—that sea-like crowd, 
Wave upon wave, goes thuad’ring on.” 


The metre of the above is the same as the original, with the excep- 
tion of\the double-endings. The literal translation of the original is 
as follows:—‘‘ And a thousand voices become loud; ‘ That is the 
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dragon, come and see which swallowed up our shepherd and herds! 
That is the hero, who vanquished him! Many others went out before 
him to venture the mighty fight, but none have we seen return. We 
should honour the bold knight! And the train goes towards the 
cloister, where the order of St. John the Baptist, the knights of the 
Hospital are hastily (im Flug) assembled in council.” 

We have not picked out this verse sedulously, but have taken it as 
it almost casually presented itself, as a fair average specimen of the 
work. ‘The only striking deviation from the original, is the introduc- 
tion at the end of a comparison between the moving multitude and the 
ocean. It is by picking out things of this sort, and representing them 
as of more consequence than all the merits of the book, that the literal 
critic who can thumb his dictionary, but who could not tack two lines 
together to save his soul, may amuse himself to his heart’s content, and 
heighten the general effect of his remarks, by assuming a profound con- 
noisseurship of the Schillerian style. Yet what honest reader of the 
book will not think such remarks excessively small? What honest 
reader will not confess that the above verse is rendered in the right 
spirit, and that though an image foreign to Schiller is introduced, the 
fire and animation of the original is caught, and the picture, as designed 
by Schiller, is not in the least compromised ? 

We take leave of Sir E. Bulwer Lytton’s book, and as admirers of 
German literature, thank him for the service he has done it in this 
country. . 





WATERLOO BRIDGE. 
A LONDON STORY. 


BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


Upon the solitary bridge the light 
Shone dim ;—the wind swept howling on its way, 
And tower and spire stood hidden in the grey 
Half-darkness of the raw and rainy night ; 
When one, still young and fair, with eyes mad-bright, 
Paced up and down, and with a look of woe, 
Gazed on the waters gliding black below, 
Or the dull houses, looming on her sight ; 
And said within herself, “Can I endure 
Longer this weight of misery and scorn? 
Ah, no! Love-blighted—sick at heart—and poor— 
Deceived—undone—and utterly forlorn !— 
Why should I live? Forgive me, Lord!” she cried— 
Sprang sudden to the brink—dash’d headlong down—and died! 


April ll, 1844. 
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BY LEIGH HUNT. 
NO. VI. 


PASTORAL POETRY. — SCOTTISH AND IRISH POETICAL TENDENCIES IN HUMBLE 


LIFE.--PASTORAL OF THEOCRITUS, OF MOSCHUS, OF VIRGIL, SPENSER, TASSO 
AND GUARINL 


[ The subject of the present article is different from what was announced in that 
of last month; but the writer was under a misconception as to the number of 
poste desired of him under the head of the Blue Jar. He is gratified to find that 

e can extend them so as to work out his original purpose ; and has, accordingly, 
returned to an earlier point of his general subject. Could he number the articles 
over again, the present would stand as the second. ] 


WE propose, in the present number of the Blue Jar, to play the bee in 
a very arrogant and fastidious manner with the whole circle of Pastoral 
Poetry, touching only at one or two principal flowers in each ground, 
such as have been most in repute since it was first cultivated. Theo- 
critus we have already noticed, and shall notice again hereafter, seeing 
that he is Sicilian, and has the richest district; but neither can we 
omit him now; for wherever the masters of the art are mentioned, there 
must he be. He is the earliest, greatest, and must be thought of, first 
and last. ‘To read the opening verses of his book, is to be in the thick 
of pastoral at once, and in one of its loveliest spots. You are in the 
open air, under pine-trees by fountain-heads, in company with two 
born poets, shepherd and goatherd though they be; poets such as 
Burns and Allan Ramsay might have been, had they been Sicilian. 

A word or two, before we proceed, on the existence of poetical 
feeling in humble southern life. ‘The north also has seen it in those 
and other instances; and it is not a little remarkable, that Scotland, 
which is more northern than England, and possesses not even a 
nightingale, has had more of it than its southern neighbour. What 
that is owing to, is a question; perhaps to the very restrictions of John 
Knox and his fellows, and to a happy tendency in nature to counteract 
them. Or it may have originated in the wild and uncertain habits of 
highlanders and borderers, Certainly the Scotch have shewn a more 
genial and impulsive spirit in their songs and dances than the English. 
We have nothing among us like the Highland Fling, or the reel of 
Tullochgorum, or the songs of ‘Gaberlunzie Men,” “ Jolly Beggars,” 
and “ The Gude Man he came hame at eve.” But extremes meet; 
and the Scotch, in their hardihood, their very poverty, and occasional 
triumphs over it in fits of excess, appear to have been driven by a 
jovial desperation into the vivacities inspired by the sunshine of the 
south. Yet the Irish are a still greater puzzle in this respect: for 
they are poorer, and their land is in the English latitude; and never- 
theless the poetical feeling is far more common and more eloquent 
among them, than with either of their neighbours. Their fertility of 
fancy and readiness of expression, render them, in fact, very like a 
southern people; and if a doubt, alas! did not arise that misfortune 
itself was their inspirer by sharpening their sensibility, would give an 
almost laughable corroboration to their claim of a Milesian descent. 
Now the Italian peasantry to this day, particularly the Tuscan, exhibit, 
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as they always did, a like poetical fancy, but with more elegance ; and 
so, we doubt not, did those of Greece and Sicily. The latter, in 
modern times, have been checked in their faculties by unfavourable 
governments; but in the time of Theocritus, the subjects of the over- 
flowingly rich cities of Syracuse and Agrigentum must have been as 
willing and able to pour out all they felt, as so many well-fed thrushes 
and blackbirds; and anybody at all acquainted with the less rich, but 
not ill-governed, Tuscan peasantry, knows well with how much 
eloquence and even refinement it is possible for people in humble life 
to express themselves, when the language is favourable, and circum- 
stances not otherwise. Mr. Stewart Rose has given some amusing 
instances in his “ Letters from the North of Italy."* Asking a Flo- 
reniine servant if he understood some directions given him, the man 
said, “ Yes, for he always spoke IN RELIEF,” (che parlava sempre 
scolpito.) Nothing could be better expressed than this. Another 
time, his good-natured master, inquiring if he was comfortable on the 
coach-box, the servant answered that he was very well off; “for here,” 
said he, “‘ONE SPRINGS IT,” (che qui si molleggia.) The verb was 
coined for the occasion from the noun molla, a spring. Another man 
being asked the way to a particular house, told him to go straightfor- 
wards to the end of the street, and it would “tumble on his head.” 
This is very Irish. An Italian acquaintance of Mr. Rose was passing 
through a street in Florence at serenade time, when he beheld a dog 
looking up at a female of his species in a balcony, and at the same 
time scratching his ribs. One of the Florentine populace, who hap- 
pened to be passing, stopped and cried out, “ He is enamoured, and 
playing the guitar,—serenading the fair one,” (e iznamorato ; suona la 
chitarra ; fa la cucchiata alla bella.) A Roman laquais de place 
(but he is a more sophisticate authority) once asked the same writer, 
on seeing him look at a wild flower in the fields, whether it was 
the signor’s “ pleasure that he should cuL. it?” (commanda che lo 
caRPA?) For our poetical word “cull,” though its meaning is differ- 
ent, may represent the un-vernacular elegance of carpa (pluck). 
The laquais de place, it seems, “ talked like a cardinal.” We have 
ourselves, however, heard a coachman’s wife, who was a Roman, 
pour forth a stream of elegant language that astonished us. A neigh- 
bour of ours, near Fiesole, a fine old ‘Tuscan peasant, who was clipping 
a hedge, said to us one day, as we exchanged salutation with him, “I 
am trimming the bush’s beard,” (fo la barba al bosco.) But a Flo- 
rentine female servant, who had the child of an acquaintance in her 
arms, and who, like the generality of her countrywomen, was per- 
fectly unaffected, carried the aristocratic refinement of her style higher, 
perhaps, than any of the persons mentioned. Some remarks being 
made respecting the countenances of her master’s children, she asked 
us whether the one in her arms did not form an exception,—whether, 
in fact, we didn’t think that it had “a kind of plebeian look,” (un certo 
aspetto plebeo.) 

So much for the ability of the humbler orders to speak with force 
and delicacy, when sensibility gives them the power of expression, and 
animal spirits the courage to use it. ; 

In the opening of Theocritus’ first poem, the time of day is a hot 


* See vol. ae 15, 37, 38, &e. 
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noon, and a shepherd and goatherd appear to have been piping under 
their respective trees ;—we suppose at a reasonable distance. The 
shepherd goes towards the goatherd, who seems to stop playing; 
and on approaching him, commences the dialogue by observing, 
that there is something extremely pleasant in the whisper of the pine 
under which he is sitting, but not less so was the something he was 
playing just now on his pipe. He declares that he is the next best 
player after Pan himself; and that if Pan were to have a ram for his 
prize, the ewe would of necessity fall to the goatherd. 


“Adu re ro WiOupiopa,” &e. 


Sweet sings the rustling of your pine to-day 
Over the fountain-heads; and no less sweet 


Upon the pipe play you. 


The Greek word for rustling, or rather whispering,—psithurisma, 
—is much admired. ‘ Whispering” is hardly strong enough, and not 
so long drawn out. There is the continuous whisper in psithurisma. 

The goatherd returns the compliment, by telling the shepherd that 
his singing during such hot weather (for we must always keep in 
mind the accessories implied by good poets) is sweeter than the flow- 
ing abundance of the waterfall out of the rock. The two verses in 
which this is expressed are a favourite quotation, on account of the 
imitative beauty of the second sentence. We know not whether they 
would equally please every critical ear; for “‘ doctors,” even of music, 
“ differ.” Much of the divine writing of Beethoven seems to have 
been as appalling at first to the orchestral world, as olives are to 
most palates; and there is a passage in Mozart, which to this day is a 
choke-pear to the scientific, albeit they acknowledge that he intended 
it to be written as it stands. For our parts, we have great faith in 
the ultra-delights perceptible in the enormities of Beethoven, Mozart, 
and olives; and suspect there is more music in the very hissing and 
clatter of the sentence in Theocritus, to say nothing of its obvious rush 
and leaping, than has been quite perceived by every scholar who has 
praised it. It is a pity that all musical people do not read Greek; for 
they deserve to do so; which is what cannot be said of all scholars. 
Perhaps some of them would be glad to see the passage, even in Eng- 
lish characters. We remember, before we knew any others, the de- 
light we used to take in the Greek quotations, thus printed, in the 
novels of Smollett and Fielding; and shall make no further apology 
for a like bit of typography. We shall first give the measure of the 
original verse in corresponding English hexameters. The English 
language does not take kindly to the measure. The hexameter is too 
salient and cantering for it. But once and away the anomaly may be 
tolerated, especially for illustration’s sake. The passage in English 
words may run thus: 


“ Sweeter, O shepherd, thy singing is, thin the sonorous 
Gish from abdve of the waterfall out of the rdéck-stone.” 


There is no imitative attempt of any sort in this version. It is 
given simply to shew a general likeness to the measure. The sound 
of the original, as everybody will discern, is much more to the purpose, 
though judges will differ perhaps as to whether it is more effective in 
softness or in strength, in leap or in volume. We are obliged to adapt 
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the spelling, in one or two instances, to the necessities of the pronun- 
ciation. The literal Greek order of the words would, in English, be— 
“ Sweeter, O shepherd, the thy song, than the sonorous 
That (or yon) from the rock-stone much-flows from-above water.” 
“ Hadion, o poiman, to tedn melos, é to hataches 
Teén appo tas pétras kataleibetai heupsothen heudor.” 
Kataleibetai, (much, or strongly, or abundantly flows,) with the accent 
on the diphthong e?, is certainly a fine strenuous word, at once strong 
and liquid, and appreciable by any ear. And hetpsothen heidor 
(from-above water), with its two successive w’s, will be equally dis- 
cerned, we think, to express the constant yearning rush of the water 
from inside the well.— What say you, Messieurs of the Royal Academy 
of Music? 

The goatherd promises the shepherd, if he will sing to him, the 
gift of a huge wine-cup, adorned with figures. The following exqui- 
site picture is among them. We give it in the version of Mr. M. J. 
Chapman, a living writer not unworthy his venerable namesake, and 
by far the best translator of Theocritus that has appeared :— 


“ EvrooGey ve yuva,” &e. 


“ With flowing robe, and Lydian head-dress on, 
Within, a woman to the life is done— 
An exquisite design !—On either side 
Two men with flowing locks each other chide, 
By turns contending for the woman’s love, 
But not a whit her mind their pleadings move. 
One while she gives to this a glance and smile, 
And turns and smiles on that ancther while.” 


To the apparently formidable objection made by some critics, that 
no artist could make a woman look on two people one after the other, 
Mr. Chapman happily answers, “ Theocritus described an image that 
was before his mind’s eye, and for so doing he needs no defence; but 
the matter-of-fact critic may be able, perhaps, to obtain an approxima- 
tion to the idea, by considering attentively the print of ‘ Garrick 
divided between Tragedy and Comedy.’ ”* 

This picture is followed by one of an old able-bodied fisherman at his 
labours, with the muscles of his neck swelling like those of a strong 
young man; and to this succeeds a third, as good as that of the 
coquette—some will think better. It is a boy so intent upon making a 
trap, that he is not aware of the presence of two foxes, one of whom 
is meditating to abduct his breakfast— 

“ A little boy sits by the thorn-edge trim, 
To watch the grapes—two foxes watching him : 


(The version of this line is original in the turn of it, and very happy.) 


One throngh the ranges of the vines procceds, 

And on the hanging vin slily feeds ; 

The other plots and vows his scrip to search, 

And for his breakfast leave him—in the lurch. 

Meanwhile he twines, and to a rush fits well 

A locust-trap with stalks of asphodel ; 

And twines away with such absorbing glee, 

Of scrip or vines he never thinks— not he !”—CHapPmay, p. 8. 


* The Greek Pastoral Poets, Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus, Done iuto English 


by M. J. Chapman, M.A., of Trinity Pine Cambridge, pp. 7, 331.—We like 


the good old faith of Mr. Chapman's “ mto EB 
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In the pastorals of Bion we know nothing of prominent interest; 
but in those of Moschus there is a passage which has found an echo in 
all bosoms, like the sigh that answers a wind over a churchyard. It 
is in the elegy on Bion’s death :— 


At, at, Tat padayat pty Evay KaTa KaTroY ohwvTat, 

H ra yAwoa ceduva, To r’evOarec ovrAov avnPor, 

“‘Yorepor av Cwoyrtt, cat etc erog addXo gvorte’ 

Appec Ode peyarot, cat Kaprepot, n codor avdpec, 

Orore mpwra Savwpec, avacoo ev yPor Kota 

Evdopec ev para paxpoy, areppova, ynypettoy ‘urvor. 
oeek, iil., Vv. 104. 

Alas! when mallows in the garden die, 

Green parsley, or the crisp luxuriant dill, 

They live again, and flower another year; 

But we, how great soe’er, or strong, or wise, 


When once we die, sleep, in the senseless earth, 
A long, an endless, unawakable sleep. 


The beautiful original of these verses,—every word so natural, and 
sincere, and in its proper place, and the whole so affecting,—may 
stand by the side of any poetry, even that of the passage in the book 
of Job too well known to most of us; but we confess that after such 
Greek verses as these, and the fresh flowers of Theocritus, we never 
have the heart to quote the artificial ones of Virgil, critically accom- 
plished as they are. ‘They are the pattern of too many others, which 
brought the word Pastoral into disrepute; and it is not pleasant 
to be forced to object to a great name. Other great poets, however, 
besides Virgil, have comparatively failed in this species of writing, 
Spenser for one, who in trying to eschew the artificial, only went to 
the opposite extreme of it, in hoping to engraft the sweet fruit of the 
South on the rudest crab-apple stock of English rusticity. In 
Spenser’s “* Shepherd’s Calendar” there are some touching lines in the 
story of the “Fox and Kid,” and a beautiful paraphrase of that of 
“Cupid and the Fowler” out of Bion; but, curiously enough, the 
passage we always call to mind as the one most indicative of pastoral 
genius, either in him or Virgil, is a description of a herd of goats, 
translated by the great English poet from a mutilated production 
attributed to his Latin brother, and called the Gnat (Culex). We 
here give some of it, as a true picture, combining the general elegance 
of Claude with the animal detail of the Flemings:— 


“ The fiery Sun was mounted now on hight 
Up to the heavenly towers, and shot each where 
Out of his golden charet giistering Beet i 
And fayre Aurora, with her rosie haire, 
The hatefull darkness now had put to flight ; 
When as the shepheard, seeing day appeare, 
His little goats gan drive out of their stalls, 
To feede abroad, where pasture best befalls. 


“ To an high mountaine’s top he with them went, 
Where thickest grasse did cloath the open hills : 
They now amongst the woods and thickets ment, 
Now in the valleies wandring at their wills, 

Spread themselves farre abroad through each descent ; 
Some on the soft green grasse feeding their fills ; 
Some clambring through the hollow cliffes on hy, 
Nibble the bushie shrubs which growe thereby. 
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“ Others, the utmost boughs of trees doe crop, 
And brouze the woodbine twigges that freshly bud ; 
This with full bit doth catch the utmost top 
Of some soft willow, or new growen stud ; 
This with sharpe teeth the bramble leaves doth lop, 
And chaw the tender prickles in her end ; 
The whiles another high doth overlooke 
Her own like image in a cristall brooke.” 


But before we proceed with the English pastoral poets, we must 
look at Spenser’s other masters, the Italians. ‘The best pastoral is 
often written, when the author least intends it. A completer feeling 
of the country and a shepherd’s life is given us in the “ Jerusalem 


Delivered,” where Erminia suddenly finds herself among a set of 


peaceful villagers, than in the whole ** Aminta”—beautiful, too, as the 
latter is in many respects, and containing the divine ode on the Golden 
Age, the crown of all pastoral aspiration. That, indeed, carries 
everything, even truth itself, before it; saving the truth of man’s 
longing after a state of happiness compatible with his desires. The 
first line of it, the most beautiful of sighs, is familiar as a proverb in 
the lips of Italy, and of the lovers of Italy :— 


“QO bella eta de i’oro, 
Non gia perché di latte 
Sen corse il fiume, e stillO mele il bosco ; 
Non perché i frutti loro 
Dier da I’ aratro intatte 
Le terre, e i serpi errar senz’ ira 0 tosco; 
Non perché nuvol fosco 
Non spiego allor suo velo, 
Ma in primavera eterna 
Ch’ ora s’ accende, e verna, 
Rise di luce e di sereno il cielo, 
Ne porto peregrino 
O guerra o merce a gli altrui lidi il pino: 


“Ma sol perché quel vano 
Nome senza soggetto, 
Quell’ idolo d’errori, idol d’inganno; 
Quel che dal volgo insano 
Onor poscia fu detto, 
Che di nostra natura il feo tiranno, 
Non mischiava il suo affanno 
Fra le liete dolecezze 
De I’ amoroso gregge ; 
Né fu sua dura legge 
Nota a quell’ alme in libertate avezze ; 
Ma legge aurea e félice, 
Che Natura scolpi,—s’ ei piace, ei lice.” 


“O lovely age of gold! 
Not that the rivers roll’d 
With milk, or that the woods wept honey-dew ; 
Not that the ready ground 
Produced without a wound, 
Or the mild serpent had no tooth that slew ; 
Not that a cloudless blue 
For ever was in sight, 
Or that the heaven which burns, 
- And now is cold by turns, 
Look'd out in glad and everlasting light ; 
No, nor that even the insgl@nt ships from far 
Brought war to no newdands, nor riches woree than war: 
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“ But solely that that vain 
And breath-invented pain, 
That idol of mistake, that worshipp’d cheat, 
That Honour,—since so call’d 
By vulgar minds appall’d, 
Play'd not the tyrant with our nature yet. 
It had not come to fret 
The sweet and happy fold 
Of gentle human-kind ; 
Nor did its hard law bind 
Souls nursed in freedom ; but that law of gold, 
That glad and golden law, all free, all fitted, 
Which nature’s own hand wrote—What pleases, is permitted.” 


Guarini, who wrote his “ Pastor Fido” in emulation of the Aminta, 
undertook to shew that these regrets were immoral; and, agreeably to 
an Italian fashion, made at once a grave rebuke and a literal rhyming 
parody of the original, in an ode beginning with the same words, and 
repeating most of them! His version of ‘ What pleases, is per- 
mitted,” is “ ‘Take pleasure, if permitted.”-—As if Tasso did not know 
all about that side of the question, and was not prepared to be quite 
as considerate in his moral conduct and his discountenance of rascally 
seducers as Guarini; whose poem, after all, incurred charges of licence 
and temptation, from which that of his prototype was free;—an old 
conventional story! All which ‘Tasso did, was to put into the mouths 
of his shepherds, themselves an ideal people, a wish which is felt by 
the whole world—namely, that duty and inclination could be more re- 
conciled to innocence than they are; and the world has shewn that it 


agreed with his honest sighs, and not with the pick-thank common-places 
of his reprover, by treasuring his beautiful ode in their memories, and 
forgetting its insulting echo. 

Nevertheless, there are fine things in Guarini, and such as the 
world has consented to remember, though not of this all-commanding 
sort. One of these is the address to the woods, beginning— 


* Care selve beate, 
E voi, solinghe e taciturni orrori, 
Di riposo e di pace alberghi veri,” — 


an exordium, which somebody (was it Mrs, Katharine Phillips, the 
‘‘ matchless Orinda?”) has well translated— 


“ Dear happy groves, and you, the dark retreat 
Of silent horror, rest’s eternal seat—” 


We are sorry we cannot recollect any more. It expresses the wish, 
which so many have felt, to live in retirement and be devoted to the 
beauties of nature. Another passage, more generally known, also 
turns upon a very general feeling of regret,—that of seeing spring- 
time re-appear, unaccompanied with the joys we have lost. Guarini 
was safer in following his original into these sincere corners of the 
heart, than when he attempted to refute him with a boy’s copy-book. 
The passage is very beautiful, and no less popular:— 


“© Primavera, gioventi de I’ anno 
Bella madre de’ fiori, 
D'erbe novelle e di novelli amori, 
Tu torni ben ; ma teco 
Non tornano i sereni 
E fortunati di de le mie gioje. 
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Ta torni ben, tu torni, 
Ma teco altro non torna 
Che del perduto mio caro tesoro 
La rimembranza misera e dolente. 
Tu quella sei, tu quella, 
Ch’ eri pur dianzi si vezzosa e bella ; 
Ma non son io gia quel ch’ un tempo fui, 
Si caro a gli occhi altrui.” 
Pastor Froo, Atto iii., Se. 1. 


“© Spring, the youthful beauty of the year, 
Mother of flowers, bringer of warbling quires, 
Of all sweet new green things and new desires, 
Thou, Spring, returnest; but alas! with thee 
No more return to me 
The calm and happy days these eyes were used to see. 
Thou, thou returnest, thou, 
But with thee returns now 
Nought else but dread remembrance of the pleasure 
I took in my lost treasure. 
Thou still, thou still art the same blithe, sweet thing 
Thou ever wast, O Spring ; 
But I, in whose weak orbs these tears arise, 
Am what I was no more, dear to another’s eyes.” 


The repetitions in this beautiful lament— 
“ Tu torni ben, tu torni,” &c. 
are particularly aifecting. Perhaps the tone of them was caught from 
Ariosto:-— 
“Non son, non sono io quel che paio in viso ; 


Quel ch’ era Orlando, ¢ morto ed é sotterra.” 
Fvurioso, Canto xxiii. st, 128, 


No more, no more am I what I appear: 
He that Orlando was, is dead and gone. 


[We must postpone the remainder of this part of our subject till 
next month. | 





THE CITY OF THE VIRTUES. 
VIEW THE SECOND. 
BY LAMAN BLANCHARD. 


THERE was something in the spectacle of Virtue rewarded by law 
that proved quite intoxicating, but in so exemplary a community, 
sobriety was not long absent; and then I began to be sensible of a few 
concomitant circumstances which considerably qualified my raptures. 
I admired beyond measure the anxiety which every one evinced to do 
some good deed, but when it proved to be such a good morning’s work, 
the admiration lessened, and the wonder grew more intelligible and 
familiar. When a good citizen, to shelter a large family burnt out 
over the way, admitted them all into his house, and went, with his 
wife, into lodgings, I was lost in delight to see people loving their 
neighbours better than themselves;,but the sentence of the court, 
decreeing a handsome reward for giis virtue, naturally diminished my 
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enthusiasm. The kind soul (but perhaps he had never thought of this) 
had let his house for the season at a high rent. 

A poor object, so reduced as to be in danger of perishing for want 
of seven and threepence, was accosted by a stranger, who, with tears 
in his eyes, instantly paid the money, and then gloriously added half 
a crown, making the mourner quite happy. It was a pleasant deed to 
do, and not expensive; for a lucky piece of charity of that kind entitled 
the performer to a guinea from government. 

When there was some great act of virtue to be accomplished, some- 
thing unusually handsome to be done, it made the soul swell with joy- 
ful pride to behold hundreds eager to do the deed at an enormous 
sacrifice ; and what exultation was in the heart of the successful com- 
petitor, when he had all but ruined himself by his goodness! Yet the 
splendid recompence and the high public honour awarded when the case 
came to be heard in court, made the disinterestedness less dazzling, and 
threw a disagreeable light upon the emulation. 

The people were generally very virtuous, but then—my own virtue 
is candour—there was little temptation to be otherwise. The vicious 
people, decidedly the minority, were the uneducated, the unenlightened! 
they went blundering about in crime, could never get on, and barely 
made a living. ‘The cleverer folks followed Virtue, who scattered 
‘“‘ largess” liberally, and they, of course, made pretty pickings. 

The system was at least open to this objection—that it could not 
always appear whether the well-doer was influenced more by the 
certainty of gain or the love of good, since the one always attended 
upon the other. Zeal for excellence—or for its reward, some would 
say—was, moreover, carried occasionally into extremes; and in the 
City of the Virtues, Master Blifil would certainly have been rewarded 
for letting Sophy’s bird fly, on the principle that “ everything had a 
right to liberty;” and the squire, if he had possessed an estate there, 
would have needed to look still more closely after those partridges to 
whose emancipation he was unvirtuously opposed. 

Besides, the quid-pro-quo principle was more than carried out. A 
man never scrupled to lend five pounds very good-naturedly; but then 
he never hesitated to borrow, in the handsomest manner, ten. A 
gentleman declined to drag the destroyer of his domestic peace—the 
-stainer of that honour which was dear to him as his own—into a court 
of law to wring vile lucre from him; but then there was another court, 
in which a large reward was decreed te brotherly forgiveness and 
Christian forbearance, under all such circumstances. 

I was confirmed in the impression that many amongst the virtuous 
community were not perfect Howards, by the disappointment and 
vexation they plainly evinced when, in the course of a morning’s 
rounds, they had met with no case of peculiar misery and distress. 
Not to find a fellow-creature pining in the last stage of suffering, 
reduced to utter anguish and despair, was to be quite out of luck, and 
discontent was visible upon the countenance when such a dearth of 
calamities was mentioned. 

Their feeling seemed to be exactly that of the apothecary in a re- 
markably healthy season, or of an attorney when litigation has taken 
leave of his part of the country for a term. But they became as merry 
as larks when they again met with a misery or two that they could 
relieve; and were as watchful for cases of real affliction as undertakers 
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for future favours. Fire-engines are not more rapid on the road to a 
conflagration, than they were on the rush to a scene of calamity and 
devastation; but a suspicion certainly would steal in, that the scale of 
rewards had something to do with the zeal to outstrip and be foremost. 

When troubles were scarce, and wrongs admitting of redress by the 
exercise of a noble generosity were not to be found, the exclamation of 
the virtuous Roman, “I have lost a day” was heard in a hundred 
places; but I could not help thinking, that it was uttered in a tone im- 
plying that everything was going out and nothing coming in. 
received no wages that day, having nothing on earth to do. 

In very hard times, the performance of simple duties, such as shelter- 
ing a destitute parent, or taking a sick grandmother to the sea-side, 
was obliged to be furbished up into a virtue, and made as rewardable 
as possible. But in the higher ranks of the virtuous, this was held to 
be rather shabby and undignified, and was only resorted to by persons 
in straitened circumstances of morality. 

As I looked on and mingled in free intercourse with the citizens, I 
grew less and less in love with the virtue that has always before it, 
not the prospect merely, but the certainty of reward; and secretly felt 
assured that the old system, under which virtue was rarely rewarded 
but frequently punished, was after all more favourable to its growth 
and prosperity, its strength, its beauty, and its permanence. 

It would be pleasant, I felt, to see some man of pre-eminent virtue 
disappointed of his reward; to see it withheld by law, stopped by a 
quibble. How would he act under the consciousness of having done 
good gratuitously! The wish was no sooner formed, than, entering 
the Court of Reward, I became a witness of the very event. 

It appeared that a man of virtue, thrice-tried and purified beyond 
all suspicion of alloy, had become accidentally cognizant of the despe- 
rate attempt of a burglar to break from prison. ‘The felon was wedged 
between iron bars, jammed, choked, and almost cut in two, unable 
either to go back or get out. The good man could thrust him in, or 
drag him forth. He halted between justice and generosity; between a 
mere common duty, and an act of exalted virtue. The felon at that 
critical moment prayed for liberty—liberty to go in penitence, and 
receive, before he died, the blessing of an aged, heart-broken father. 
The good man hastily weighed both sides of the case ; the capture 
of the felon was the proper operation of the law, but the aiding in his 
escape, thus far advanced, was a heroism beyond the law—a justice 
more than legal. With a soft heart and a hard hand he dragged into 
freedom the repentant burglar:—who broke that very night into the 
house of the judge who was to have tried him. But the virtuous deed 
was not therefore tarnished, although the brightness of the judge’s tea- 
service and the beauty of his wife’s jewel-case, were gone. Justice, 
however, never large-minded, like Generosity, confounded the two 
things, and peremptorily refused to concede to the good man the reward 
of virtue. 

This being the posture of affairs, the court adjourned, and the cause 
was carried up, amidst great excitement, to the Legislature, (where 
the Virtues were sitting in general assembly,) to be decided by a 
committee of the whole house. 

Justice was in the Chair, (there was ef course no Vice,) and the 


case, with all the evidence on both sideg, having been read at length, 
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several of the Virtues rose at the same instant to speak to the question. 
From that moment, which was the beginning of the debate, the scene 
was one of such confusion, turbulence, and disorder, that to report the 
proceedings accurately is impossible. Better be in the House of—but 
no matter. 

Meekness was the first to fall into a rage, and to swear loudly, on 
being called to order: this had nearly caused an adjournment. 
Charity began by fiercely impeaching the motives of the judge as grossly 
corrupt; and Amity, who had quarrelled with the judge’s wife, laid to 
her the sole blame: the lady, she said, was influenced by Vanity, to 
whom the stolen trinkets really belonged. Honesty thought that an 
equitable adjustment might be come to, by selling the property stolen 
by the felon, and giving the money to his liberator. Economy could not 
see the absolute necessity for the reward at all, and suggested a large 
discount if it were given. Disinterestedness was convinced that the 
delay of the payment would be the ruin of their city, for who would 
ever think of practising the virtues if they were to get nothing by them! 
Temperance tried to articulate a few words, but being out of con- 
dition, by reason of some mistake on the previous evening, failed; and 
then Sympathy rose to declare, that all the parties in this suit were 
rightly served, and for her part she was glad of it. Peace suggested 
a motion for a new trial, and Conciliation trusted there would be no 
disposition to compromise the affair manifested on either side. Hope 
was quite au desespoir with respect to the whole business, and Faith 
could not see her way in the matter, for she could trust nobody. 
Mercy thought the felon ought to be hanged without trial. Pity pro- 
tested that his deliverer deserved to be roasted at a slow fire; and 
Gratitude, though admitting that the judge had conferred lasting 
obligations on the State, abhorred the retrospective doctrine of taking 
past service into account, and voted that he should be cashiered. 

To this effect—only the speakers were for the greater portion of the 
time all talking together—the proceedings were carried on; and the 
assembly broke up at last without settling anything, Hospitality having 
invited them all to luncheon—toast-and-water, with egg-sandwiches. 

Though I could not boast of the honour of a very intimate acquaint- 
ance with many of these Virtues, yet some I knew well enough to 
avoid them. From such an ill-mannered and mercenary set, it was a 
relief to escape into the air; where, long before the shades of evening 
fell, I had seen and heard enough to convince me that the Disciples 
were worthy of the Divinities, and that if the Virtues had been Devils 
they would have had an equal number of devotees for the same money. 
Whatever was “rewarded,” the good amiable citizens would have 
zealously practised, from petty larceny up to high treason. 

Oh! for a mail-train back to the old vicious city, where virtue is 
its own reward! Its fine, gay, bold-faced villany does not always 
sicken, though it shocks one; above all, it never makes one despair:— 
but the neighbourhood of these mercenaries and hypocrites, whose 
virtue is rewarded by law, is insufferably pernicious, and the caitiffs 
are as odious to taste as to morality! 

And these thoughts had no sooner rushed through my brain, than 
the railings of Bedlam came again into view, and I found myself 
standing by the gate, staring rather wildly, no doubt, like one who 
wanted a keeper. 
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JOHN MANESTY, 
The Liverpool Merchant. 


BY THE LATE WILLIAM MAGINN, LL.D 


CHAPTER XX. 


IN WHICH A NEW CHARACTER APPEARS ON THE SCENE, 


Ir has been seen that Mary Stanley fainted, and was consigned to the 
care of her servant, on witnessing her cousin’s insulting conduct to 
Hugh, and the anger it excited in the young merchant. She soon, 
however, recovered her consciousness, and with it returned also the 
energy of her character. Though her knowledge of the world, like 
that of most other young women, was but limited, she knew enough 
to be convinced that such a quarrel as that which had taken place 
between Colonel Stanley and young Manesty, could have only one 
termination; the bare apprehension of which filled her with intolerable 
dread, strengthened by a knowledge that Hugh had abruptly left the 
place in great &xcitement. But to this terror, she would not yield. 
Nothing could be gained by inaction. If it were possible to avert the 
danger, not a moment was to be lost—no effort to be neglected. 

But to whom should she apply? Her father had been present 
during the outrage perpetrated by Colonel Stanley, and must still be 
in the house. She would send for him, and engage his offices in pre- 
venting any fatal catastrophe; for though she was aware of his punc- 
tilious disposition in what the world agrees to call “ affairs of honour,” 
she doubted not that her tears would move him to an effectual inter- 
position. 

Thinking thus, she sent to beg Sir Hildebrand to come to her 
immediately. On the servant’s return, she learned that the baronet 
had left the house a quarter of an hour previously. 

This, at first, seemed like a confirmation of her worst fear; and a 
sad tremor of the heart came over her. She laboured under a sicken- 
ing and agonizing idea of the sudden transition from life and youth 
and strength, and the warm gush of the blood, and the vigorous 
bounding of the pulse, to violent extinction. Bitterly would she have 
deplored such an awful termination to her cousin’s career; but at this 
moment she thought not of him. Her mind was full of “strange 
images of death,” all of which were connected with Hugh Manesty, 
and with him alone. She beheld him stretched on the sward, with 
glazed eyes and blood-stained garments, or writhing in intolerable 
pangs, which nothing but the termination of life could calm;—he, 
with whom that very morning she had held pleasant discourse, 
brightened by anticipations of coming years of happiness. 

After the first access of these tortures, she grew a little more calm, 
especially when the blessed thought crossed her, that perhaps Sir Hil- 
debrand had gone to Liverpool to lay an information before the magis- 
trates, with a view of placing both parties under arrest. Such an act, 
she thought, would be worthy fox age, and of his duty as uncle of 
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Colonel Stanley, to say nothing of the regard he had always manifested 
for Hugh. 

“Is Colonel Stanley still in the house?” she inquired of a servant. 

** Yes, madam; he is writing in the library.” 

“God be praised!” ejaculated Mary. “ ‘Then all may yet be well. 
My father is gone to Liverpool, you say. Did he see the colonel 
previously? I mean, had they any conversation together?” 

“T should imagine so, madam,” was the reply; “ they had been some 
time shut up in the library.” 

On hearing this, Mary Stanley’s agony returned upon her tenfold. 
She perceived at once that it was not likely her cousin would remain in 
his house, if he did not feel certain that Sir Hildebrand had not de- 
parted on an errand of prevention. What was to be done? Whom 
could she consult? She knew not where, on the instant, to find her 
friend and relative, the old earl; and she had no acquaintance in so 
mercantile a place as Liverpool. What was to be done? To remain 
passively in Colonel Stanley’s house, she felt was impossible. Yet 
where could she go with any hope of averting the evil she dreaded? 

So great was her bewilderment, and so torturing her state of sus- 
pense, that Miss Stanley had not perceived the entrance of a third 
person. At length, looking around, her eyes met those of an elderly 
lady, who gazed at her attentively. e 

** Dear Mrs. Yarington!” exclaimed Mary. “ How strange it is 
that 1 should not have thought of sending for you! You, who came 
here this morning with us! Of course, you have been apprised of all 
that has happened an hour or two ago between young Mr. Manesty 
and Colonel Stanley. I am terrified at the thought of the probable 
consequences. For Heaven’s sake, dear Mrs. Yarington, tell me what 
steps I can take to prevent them.” 

Mrs. Yarington was a widow, rather past the middle age. On 
the death of Lady Stanley, she had been recommended to Sir Hilde- 
brand as a gentlewoman capable of superintending his household, and 
acting in the place of mother to his daughter. For these duties, in- 
deed, no one could have been better calculated than Mrs. Yarington, 
who was evidently a person of perfect refinement, education, and 
knowledge of society. But her disposition being reserved, with a 
slight tincture of haughtiness, she rarely appeared when visitors were 
at Eaglemont, and was more than usually secluded whenever Hugh 
came to the house. This may account for her not having, till now, 
figured in this veritable history. : 

“‘T have heard, my dear,” said Mrs. Yarington, “ of the fracas be- 
tween your cousin and the young merchant; and I participate in your 
fears as to the result.” 

“What, then, can we do to prevent it?” asked Mary, looking 
anxiously into the face of her companion. 

* Nothing,” coldly replied Mrs. Yarington. “The time for inter- 
ference has passed, if, indeed, interference with such hot-brained young 
men would ever have been practicable. From what I overheard your 
father say, when he passed out of Colonel Stanley’s library, I am con- 
vinced his errand was to find what duelists call ‘a friend,’ meaning 
‘a second’ for the encounter. I am truly grieved, dear Miss Stanley, 
that I can give you no better comfort.” 

* And is it possible,” ejaculated the poor girl, “ that my father can 
have so hard a heart as to encourage this savage affair?” 
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“ Heart!” echoed Mrs. Yarington. ‘“ Heart! Men of honour have 
no hearts. With them, pride tramples down humanity. Father, 
mother, sisters, wife, and children, are all sacrificed to the nonsense of 
a supposed necessity; or, in other words, to the idol, self.” 

“Heaven forgive them for the miseries they inflict!” exclaimed 
Mary. 

“So I pray,” returned the widow. “ That these two young 
men will meet, I have not the slightest doubt. The colonel is rash 
and vindictive; and as to Hugh,” she continued, drawing herself up 
proudly, “ the blood in his veins is as good as Stanley’s; and nothing 
on earth will tempt him to brook an insult, except he should deem 
himself to be in the wrong. I know the cause of the quarrel. Poor 
Hugh, perhaps, may be in an error; but of this, I see not how he is 
to be convinced.” 

These words were even as a riddle to Miss Stanley. Her father, 
indeed, was not altogether ignorant of the genealogy of young Manesty; 
but it did not suit him to communicate what he knew to his daughter. 

Mary was surprised at what had fallen from Mrs. Yarington. She 
looked inquiringly into her face, saying, ‘“‘ Your words perplex me. 
What do you know of Hugh, whom you have scarcely ever seen until 
this morning, though now you hint at some mystery connected with 
his life? Tell me, I beseech you!” 

* Not now—not now,” hurriedly replied Mrs. Yarington. “ A time 
may come when what I have to say may more fitly be heard. Mean- 
while, restrain your impatience.” 

*‘T will try to do so,” cried Miss Stanley; “ but I cannot control 
my fear. Let us endeavour, dearest Mrs. Yarington, to prevent this 
dreadful encounter. Come with me to Liverpool. Something may 
yet be done.” 

‘“‘ Our efforts would be unavailing,” returned the widow. ‘ Colonel 
Stanley is no longer in this house. He rode out at the gate just as I 
came to you. Young Manesty will be punctual in such an affair. 
The colonel, I doubt not, will find him already in the field.” 

“ But,” gasped Mary, “ could we not go at once to the merchant 
himself? He has great influence with the authorities in Liverpool ; 
and if parties of constables were sent in different directions, the thing 
may yet be stopped. Let us go to the merchant.” 

“ What!” exclaimed Mrs. Yarington, with a shudder. “To John 
Manesty? Not for worlds would I stand one instant in the pre- 
sence of that man! Come, Miss Stanley, this is no house for us. It 
is fit that we return to Eaglemont.” 

With these words she conducted the despairing and bewildered 
girl to her carriage. To one less heart-stricken than Miss Stanley, 
the beauty of the day was capable of inspiring thoughts of happiness. 
“The all-beholding sun” cast broad beams of light against the 
carriage-windows ; and, as the branches of those trees which here 
and there studded the road, moved in a soft western wind, their 
dancing leaves reflected merrily, like diminutive mirrors of green 
glass, the glow that fell upon them. Alas, all this radiance was as a 
mockery to Miss Stanley! In the morning, seated by Hugh’s side, 
she had revelled in the sunny glory: mow it came as an impertinent 
contrast to the dark wretchedness of her thoughts. She closed her 
eyes, not being able to endure “#He insolent light.” Mrs. Yarington 
did not offer to the poor girl a fingle syllable of consolation ; but, in 
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perfect silence and abstraction, leaned back in the carriage as if she 
were its only occupant. In this way, the companions returned to Sir 
Hildebrand Stanley’s mansion. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


HUGH MANESTY’S SUBMISSION, AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


Tae hour appointed for the meeting between Colonel Stanley and 
Hugh had now arrived; and the former, attended by one of the officers 
of his regiment, Captain Brooksbank, was already on the ground near 
Wavertree. 

“It is five minutes past the stated hour,” said Stanley, looking at 
his watch; “and yet this counting-house cur does not appear. By 
Jove! if he makes a fool of me, I'll horsewhip him on ’Change before 
his brother-merchants, even if I should have a dozen creditors among 
the bystanders.” 

“We'll give him a quarter of an hour,” said Brooksbank; “and 
then should he not come, you'll be justified in visiting him with any 
degradation you think fit.” 

** Curse the fellow!” ejaculated the colonel. “I thought he had 
some pluck in him. At any rate, it looked like it, Brooksbank, when 
he ventured to challenge me.” 

“ He may yet come up to the scratch,” returned the captain. “ And 
see, somebody is advancing this way. He can’t be our man, though, 
for he is alone.” 

“ A shuffling hound!” eried Stanley. 

By this time, the features of the new-comer could be seen. He 
was a stranger, and looked like a porter or messenger. On approach- 
ing the two friends, the man touched his hat, and inquired if either of 
them was Colonel Stanley. 

“ We do not choose to answer that question,” replied Brooksbank. 
*« ‘Why do you ask it?” 

“ Because,” replied the man, unhesitatingly, “I have a letter for 
that gentleman, which I am to deliver into his own hands. I was told 
that I should find him and another gentleman waiting hereabouts.” 

“And from whom is the letter,—eh, my man?” demanded the 
captain. 

“From Mr. Hugh Manesty,” was the reply. 

Brooksbank, whom long experience in these matters had rendered 
suspicious, at first imagined this to be a feint to identify the colonel 
and himself, in order that they might be taken into custody for con- 
spiring to break the peace. He cast his eyes around him in every 
direction, and, seeing no other person lurking about, he said to Stanley, 
“T think we may trust this fellow. Its no trap. Take the letter, 
and let’s see what the sneaking rascal has to say for himself.” 

‘Give me the letter, my man,” said Colonel Stanley. “Iam the 
gentleman to whom it is directed.” 

The messenger delivered his missive, and returned quietly towards 
the town. When he was out of sight, Stanley broke the seal, and 
read as follows to Brooksbank :— 

“ Liverpool Arms, Wednesday noon. 

“ Srr,—I write to you under circumstances of deep humiliation. 

Though the challenger, I am not in a position to meet you on the 
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matter as it stands. Circumstances have occurred which convince me 
that the grounds of our quarrel, as far as it has hitherto proceeded, do 
not warrant me in exposing my own life, or in placing yours in peril. 
Without justice on one’s side, or what one believes to be justice, the 
going out to fight a duel is little better than an attempt to murder, 
and this I cannot—will not—do. This explanation is not likely to 
satisfy you; but I can offer no other. For having given you the lie, 
an apology on my part would be superfluous, as you neutralized the 
indignity by a blow. 

“ Any further communication you may desire to make to me, must 
be addressed here. It may be long before I am again found at the 
house of Mr. Manesty. An affair of some moment will keep me away 
till the evening; but this is of less consequence, as the moon is at pre- 
sent at the full. I pledge myself to attend to any meeting you may 
appoint, and remain 

“Your obedient servant, 
“ To Colonel Stanley.” “Huon Manesry.” 


* A queer letter, Brooksbank,” said the colonel—“ a strange mix- 
ture of submission and defiance. What does the fellow mean by the 
quarrel, as far as it has hitherto proceeded? ‘The coolness of his in- 
solence provokes me. ‘Then, don’t you observe, he tempts me to fur- 
ther hostilities; and hints at the convenience of moonlight. What do 
you think, Brooksbank?” 

“ Think!” retorted the other. “ Why, the thing is as plain as this 
pistol-case; you must call him out; he provokes it.” 

“ And I will do so, by ——!” returned the colonel, as a thought of 
his cousin Mary crossed his mind and inflamed his resentment. 

With this view, Stanley and Brooksbank returned to Toxteth 
Park, there to prepare a message to young Manesty. 

Poor Hugh! the toils are closing fast about thee. Deadly defiance 
on one hand, and black disgrace to thy relative on the other. 


CHAPTER XXIL 
HUGH AND MARY.—THE EARL OF SILVERSTICK IS EXHIBITED IN A NEW LIGHT. 


In his last interview with Manesty, Hugh was so bewildered, so 
shocked, so humiliated, and so indignant at the revelations then made 
as to the identity of the merchant with Dick Hoskins, the pirate, and 
the positive declaration that this blood-stained man was his own 
father, that, heedless of the manuscript offered him, he had rushed in 
a frantic state from the presence of his parent, leaving the papers un- 
touched on the table. He was too much engrossed by the astounding 
disclosure to think of anything but an eternal separation from him to 
whom, since early youth, he had looked up as his guide and protector, 
as well as the founder of his fortune. All was now over. Hugh 
could no longer participate in wealth amassed by such means as piracy 
and the infamous capture and traffic in human beings. He was now a 
beggar—a stray weed on the surface of society. He must begin the 
world again. Liverpool was closed against him; he could no more shew 
his face there. London was the only place which offered any chance of 
success, and thither he would repgir as quickly as possible. 

But this step he could not tgfKe till he had settled two important 
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and pressing affairs,—namely, his quarrel with Colonel Stanley, and 
his engagement with Mary, from each of which he felt it was incum- 
bent on him to retreat; and he made up his mind manfully to avoid 
both; manfully, because to go into the field against Stanley on the 
existing dispute would be to assume false colours, which he abhorred; 
and to prolong his intercourse with Miss Stanley would be equally un- 
justifiable under his new circumstances. 

Determining never again to enter Manesty’s house, Hugh took up 
a brief residence at a tavern called the Liverpool Arms, where he 
wrote to Colonel Stanley, as before related. If this letter breathed in 
some of its expressions a haughty and defying spirit, some allowance 
should be made for the tortured feelings of a young man, whose ex- 
pectations of wealth and honour and dreams of love had that very 
morning been destroyed. In a high-minded person, poverty, more than 
opulence, is the parent of pride. 

Having despatched his letter to Stanley, Hugh prepared for an ex- 
planation far more harrowing. than any event which could by possibility 
ensue between him and the colonel. The time in his own power was but 
brief, for he had bound himself to Stanley to be at the Liverpool 
Arms in the evening. Without delay, therefore, he repaired to 
Eaglemont. Luckily, Sir Hildebrand was from home when he arrived, 
so that Hugh was at once ushered into the presence of Miss Stanley, 
who was alone. 

“ Dear Hugh!” exclaimed the poor girl, starting up as he: entered 
the room, and holding out to him both her hands—“ dear Hugh, 
what a weight of misery has your appearance lifted from my heart! 
Thank Heaven, you are safe!—and George,” continued she, with a 
shudder, ‘* George, I fervently hope, is not hurt.” 

** Colonel Stanley and I have not met,” replied Hugh. “I with- 
drew my challenge, because, although your cousin might have been 
rash and unfeeling in uttering what he did in your presence, I have 
since undergone the bitter mortification of learning that his words 
were not altogether erroneous.” 

“You have acted nobly, Hugh.” 

“ I know not,” he returned. “ At any rate, Iam conscious that I 
have acted justly. And now, Mary,” he continued, in a trembling and 
mournful voice, and looking earnestly upon her, “ do not be offended 
—but, above all, do not be grieved—if I say I am come here to bid 
you farewell for ever!” 

Mary turned as pale as death, and could only just articulate— 
“ What mean you, Hugh?” 

“« This,” returned young Manesty. “ You see before you a ruined, 
a despairing, a broken-hearted man—one who must never more enter 
your house—one to whom the consolation even of this last adieu would, 
in all probability, have been denied, had not your father been absent!” 

“ What has happened?” gasped Miss Stanley. ‘ O tell me what 
has happened!—tell me at once! Ican bear anything but this tortur- 
ing suspense. I will not believe that disgrace can attach itself to 
Hugh Manesty!” 

“ Thank you, Mary—thank you, from the depths of my heart. Iam 
not, in myself, disgraced; but, in the disgrace of one’s near relative the 
world forces one to participate.” 

“Is that all?” she ejaculated. ‘Then there is no need for any es- 
trangement between you and me.” 
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“Tt must be so, Mary. I can never again be known to you! 
Listen, Mr. John Manesty, my near relative, the proud and wealthy 
merchant of Liverpool—the most prominent man on ’Change—the 
seemingly pious puritan—has confessed the truth of those accusations 
which the colonel repeated in your presence! O misery! The man 
by whom I have been brought up—from whom I have received un- 
remitting kindness—whose lips never uttered to me any other than 
sage and godly counsels—this man, Mary, is a pirate, and—O God! 
how shall I utter it—a murderer!” 

Hugh covered his face with his hands, and a dead silence ensued. 
Mary was stricken dumb. At length, Hugh was able again to speak. 

** Nay, more, Mary,” he ejaculated, in tones which demonstrated the 
terrible heart-throes that tormented him—* this guilty being, who is 
even now a trembling fugitive from justice, is—the dreadful truth 
must Out—MY FATHER!” 

Mary sank on her chair. The words she had heard seemed to have 
scared away her senses. Hugh rang the bell violently, and on the 
entrance of a servant, followed by Mrs. Yarington, rushed from the . 
room. 

In crossing the park, on his return to Liverpool, young Manesty 
met Lord Silverstick going towards the house. 

** Why, Hugh, my young friend,” said the earl, “‘ you stride along 
as if you were walking for a wager! ‘This will never do. You must 
give up these precipitate habits—they savour too strongly of the 
market and the exchange. Haste is vulgar. Pray recollect, that 
though you have the misfortune to be a merchant, gentle blood is in 
your veins ; so, at least, my friend, Sir Hildebrand, intimates.” 

Gentle blood, indeed! Hugh shuddered. 

«“ And therefore,” pursued the earl, “ you are entitled to remember 
the invaluable maxims of my Lord Chesterfield, who prescribes com- 
posure in all things.” Then, observing the distracted visage of the 
young man, he added, in a tone of natural sympathy which sounded 
very little in accordance with the selfish precepts of his great authority 
—‘ Is anything the matter, Hugh?” 

“ Much—much of dreadful import!” replied young Manesty. “ I 
will not, at present, trouble your lordship with a painful recital; but 
there is a minor point in my distress on which, if you will permit me, 
I would solicit the favour of your advice. Will you grant it?” 

“ Willingly, and to the best of my ability,” replied the good-natured 
nobleman, who, as already has been intimated, entertained a strong 
friendship for the young merchant. ‘ Speak, Hugh.” 

‘*‘ Your lordship has doubtless perceived that I am hated by Colonel 
Stanley; and that——” 

* Stop, Hugh,” interrupted the earl. “ Hate is a violent term, and, 
to the best of my knowledge, has no place in the vocabulary of my 
Lord Chesterfield. I have, indeed, perceived that Colonel Stanley 
regards you inimically. Proceed.” 

‘I have long endeavoured, my lord, to turn a deaf ear to his galling 
insinuations; but happening (very incautioisly, I admit) to accompany 
Sir Hildebrand and Miss Stanley to the colonel’s house this morning, 
he broke out into the most ferocious abuse of my relative, Mr. Manesty, 
in return for which I gave him the lie direct, and then blows were ex- 
changed between us.” A 
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“« Excessively preposterous and underbred !” interposed the earl. 
“ Well.” 

“ T challenged him.” 

“ You ought to have begun with that. A duel should be managed 
as politely as an exchange of compliments. Blows are current only 
among boors. If you get well out of this affair, 7°72 take you in hand, 
and furnish you with a code of regulations, by myself, founded on my 
Lord Chesterfield’s principles, by observance of which you may acquit 
yourself like a gentleman in any other matter coming within the same 
category. When do you and Colonel Stanley meet?” 

“T have withdrawn my challenge.” 

“Ha!” exclaimed the earl, with a slight start. ‘“‘ How so?” 

“Why, my lord, I felt from what I had subsequently the mortifica- 
tion to learn, that my cause was not a just one; and rather than put a 
man’s life in jeopardy on a false ground of dispute, I resolved to 
submit to the imputation even of cowardice.” 

“My Lord Chesterfield would scarcely understand your mag- 
nanimity,” observed the earl, coughing drily. 

** Perhaps not,” responded Hugh. “ But in declining the meeting 
on the primary cause of dispute, I still, in my letter, left it open to 
the colonel to adopt any other pretence for hostilities.” 

“Come, that’s better,” said the earl; “and conceived in a gentle- 
manlike spirit. I never imagined your ledgers could teach anything 
so refined.” 

** Pardon my abruptness, my lord,” exclaimed the young man; but —” 

“No, I never pardon abruptness,” said the earl; “anything rather 
than that.” 

“ The long and the short of the matter is this,” pursued Hugh, “I 
believe that from jealousy, connected with Miss Stanley, Colonel 
Stanley thirsts for my life. I have little doubt that my letter declin- 
ing to meet him on the original nature of the quarrel, will produce a 
hostile message from him. I am now going to ascertain if this expec- 
tation is well-founded. Should it be so, I have reason to think he 
will require a meeting to-night, which will be quite practicable, as 
there will be a full moon.” 

“ Well.” 

“ You know, my lord, that my pursuits in life have not thrown me 
much into the society of persons, any one of whom would be likely to 
act as a friend in such an emergency. What I wish to ask you is, 
that should Colonel Stanley do me the honour to call me out P 

“Expressed with perfect propriety,” interrupted Lord Silverstick. 
“ Suppose he does you the honour?—ha!” 

“In that case, will your lordship be so kind as to introduce me to 
some gentleman who will accompany me.” 

« My son, Lord Randy, is the very man!” cried the earl. “ No, stop ! 
—now I recollect, it would be rather difficult to find him. And, on 
second thoughts, he is not exactly the person I could wish. He knows 
little of the regulations prescribed on such occasions. Make yourself 
easy, Hugh. If Colonel Stanley desires an appeal to arms, I, myself, 
will accompany you.” 

“ You, my lord! How shall I express my thanks for your kindness 
—your condescension ?” 

“ Say nothing about it, Hugh. Very possibly you'll hear no more 
of the affair. To ascertain which, instead of going to Sir Hildebrand’s, 
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as I intended, I will return to Liverpool. I cannot, however, much 
as I esteem you, my dear boy, enter the residence of Mr. Manesty, 
the merchant.” 

“ Nor is it necessary, my lord; I am not now in his house, but have 
taken up my quarters at the Liverpool Arms.” 

“ That is well, then,” pursued theearl. “ My carriage is at the gate, 
and will soon deposit us at your hotel.” 

Having arrived at Castle Street, in which stood the inn in question, 
Hugh inquired if any letter had been left for him during his absence. 
“None, sir,” replied the waiter; “but a gentleman is waiting in the 
coffee-room to see you. He told me to give you this card.” Hugh 
glanced at the name. 

“ Shew the gentleman to my room,” he said. “ Here is a card, my 
lord,” he added, to the earl, “from a Captain Brooksbank.” 

“ Humph !” exclaimed the earl. “ A messenger from Colonel 
Stanley, doubtless. Quite en régle. We shall have the duel. Make 
up your mind to that. See him, and then refer him to me.” 





UNCLE SAM.* 


“ Uncle Sam,” whose brisk, broad, whimsical sketches contributed to this maga- 
zine are included in the contents of the volumes before us, reminds the uninitiated 
that the name is genuine American for U. S. or United States; and he justities 
his own adoption of the title by intimating that the “ Peculiarities” he records 
are chiefly developed in dialogue—that Uncle Sam, therefore, is in a manner his 
own portrait-painter in these descriptions. The writer became well-acquainted, 
at least with the externals of American character, in the course of a twelve- 
months sojourn in the United States, where mercantile enterprises carried him ; 
and he pronounces his pictures to be unexaggerated, except where he has com- 
bined the oddities of two or three queer subjects in one to make a mar- 
vellous whole. ‘This important admission borne in mind, it is easy to avoid all 
mistakes on the score of allowable caricature and exact representation. There is 
enough of the one to convey as much useful knowledge as is needful, and enough 
of the other to kindle throughout a long evening successive fits of harmless, 
honest mirth—more legitimate and inoffensive by far, than the kind of fun en- 
joyed by the Americans when they describe Britain and the Britishers! 

The chapters familiar to our own readers are so closely and faithfully — 
sentative of all the rest, that criticism is entirely superseded by the bare 
mention of the fact, and whoever remembers the free, bright sketch of the 
aristocratic dinner-party in New York, the characteristic loquacity of the 
Kentuckian, the “ going it” of the Auctioneer, and several other whimsical and 
richly-coloured “ peculiarities,” will have a better idea of the amusing quality 
- of the new sketches here associated with them than a page of description could 
convey. A strong sense of the humorous, and evident powers not only of 
observation, but of retention and memory—courage to report facts pleasant or 
unpleasant, and a freedom from all narrow prejudice or sarcastic illiberality of 
spirit, are discoverable in most of these chapters, amongst which there is 
scarcely a subject on which the writer does not bring some of these qualities 
into play. 

e cite a remark or two from a chapter on the condition of American 
niggers—a subject to which a fearful and sickening interest has been given by 
the recent sentence of death passed on a young man for assisting a female slave 
toescape! That sentence, however, has been commuted. The law still remains 
as it was, but the punishment decreed by it has been mitigated; and the rope, 
which was to have been a halter, is only to be converted into a lash! 


* Uncle Sam’s Ponta By Uncle Sam. 2 vols. 
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AMERICAN NIGGERS. 


“ There is not the least exchange of feeling between the white and black popula- 
tion of America. In some of the slave States, to teach a slave to read and write is 
an offence punishable with death, and a free black sailor arriving in port, is con- 
signed to a prison until his ship is again ready for sea.” : 

“I never met an Englishman, who, after being six months in the States, did not 
agree that the plan of treating the blacks as natural inferiors was unavoidable, and 
that the amalgamation doctrine is an abomination too hideous ever to be entertained 
“i by the blacks themselves, and the most degenerate and frantic white men.” 

“ The laws of New York State disqualify the blacks from serving in the militia, 
or voting as citizens, unless they have freehold property of the value of two hundred 
and fifty dollars. No doubt there are many thus qualified, but no American mob 
would permit a nigger to take part with it in an election. A coloured man is not 
allowed to enter any part of the theatre but the gallery, and there he is carefully 
excluded by wooden palings from the whites. Black men are not permitted to work 
a fire-engine at a conflagration, although they may take up the water-plugs, and 
busy themselves with the hose. No nigger must enter the public grounds, called 
the Park and the Battery, in New York, on “celebration days.” I saw a drunken 
nigger who had offended in this respect, when a balloon was about to ascend from 
the Battery, chased by the mob, and nearly murdered.” 


As charity covers a multitude of sins, so slavery maintained by a great 
nation may be said to hide many virtues. It is necessary to notice every 
noble sight that can present itself in America, to escape even for a moment the 
painful intrusion of the spectacles presented in her slave-states. And amongst 
the happy noticeable points is the absence of 


BEGGARS IN AMERICA. 


“*T beg your pardon, stranj-jer, but I dreamt you'd not obe-ject to loan me six 
and a quarter cents. We call ’em fips in the diggings war J was raised, and you 
call "em sixpenny bits here, though they’re actilly six and a quarter cents. Could 
you fix me sich a loan, stranj-jer ?’ 

“ Who would object to /end six and a quarter cents after meeting with only three 
beggars in twelve months? Such was my position. The first beggar I met in the 
States was an Irish widow in New York, who was endeavouring to raise twenty- 
five dollars to take her home to the green isle. The second was a comfortably-clad, 
blind man, in Philadelphia, who stood against a wall, and had alms served up to 
him on a clean tin plate, within a few feet of the grave of Benjamin Franklin, And 
the shabby gentleman, in the small hat, was the third—a dreaming beggar. 

“¢T'll tell you what a fix I’m in,’ said he, ‘I don’t dream now, but I’m as sartin 
as if I did. I’m—hard up; round a corner; out o’ sight o’ the hard Jackson ; 
down at a low figure—a long O and never an arm to it. Jn short, I’m conscrip- 
tuously sartin that even my bacca is all used up! There stranj-jer, if you ever 
try that on, yourself, you'll see what a bad fit it is.’ 

“ « Perhaps,’ said I, ‘you would like to borrow another sixpenny bit. You can 
return them both at the same time.’ 

“* And so I can, stranj-jer. Ill give you a call the first time as I know your 
house, and you needn’t tell me where it is.’ 

“* You seem a very ingenuous character, except in one particular. Why don’t 
you ask me to give instead of to lend ?’ 

“ «Why that would be begging, stranj-jer.’ 

* * Certainly.’ 

“That wouldn’t convene. I’m not a missionary, stranj-jer: no, I’m not, I'm 
not given to go round with two ladies, and beg for dollars to pay for broken church 
windows and pew refinements; and for half dollars to buy the minister a spick and 
span new gown and silver tea-pot, and then put half of ’em in my own pocket, and 

ive part of the other half to buy ostrichious feathers for the two ladies. No! 
Whose I do is done right on the nail: it is. And now, stranj-jer, as I calcky- 
late you're quite as ingenewis as J am, and your foot seems to toe a mark like the 
one J make in my Sunday go-to-meetings boots, when I’m to home, I dreamt you 
have a pair of Wellington's to loan me—jest to walk in.’” 


Almost any page of these volumes would equally supply an amusing 
quotation. 
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reviewed, 411 

Nun, the, and the Actor; by Miss Skelton, 
227 

Nursery Rhymes of England, noticed, 185 


Ollier, Charles, Esq., Contributions by, 32, 
327, 405, 504 

Optimist, the ; by L. Blanchard, 80 

Oriana and Vesperella, or, the City of 
Pearls, by John Hamilton, 130, 242, 357, 
432 

Originals, a Sketch of a Family of, by an 
Original, their friend, 56 

Oxenford, John, poetical versions from the 
German, by, 143, 233, 440 


Pastoral Poets, the, 536 

Pauper Peasant, the Death of the; poetry, 
by Camilla Toulmin, 225 

Pettigrew, T. J., on Superstitions, con- 
nected with the History and Practice of, 
reviewed, 89 

Phipps, Mr. W., his useful admonitions to 
Mr. Elliston, 158 

Pitman, R. B., contribution by, 46 

Prize Essay on late hours of business, by 
Thomas Davies, Introduction by the Hon. 
and Rey. Baptist Noel ; noticed, 185 


Quin and the Ghost, by Uncle Sam, 262 


Ramsay, Allan, and Theocritus; by Leigh 
Hunt, 161 

Raymond, George, Memoirs of R. W. 
Elliston, by ; reviewed,75. Secoud Series 
of the Elliston Papers, 153, 248, 337, 
441; Conclusion, 524 

Rhine Nymph, Song of the, 219 

Roscoe, Thomas, The Traveller at Rome, 
sonnet by, 410; Life’s Missioner, by, 509 


Sarmst James’s: on, Tue Court oF 
QuEEN ANNE; by WiLL1AM HARRISON 
AINSWORTH, Esq. 

Book THe First; Cuap.I. A glance 
at the court and cabinet of Queen Anne, 
in 1707, 1. IL The French adventurer ; 
and the queen’s favourite, 7. IIL. A 
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téte-d-téte at Marlborough House, 18. 
IV. The ball at the palace, 25. V. In 
which Guiscard exhibits his talent for 
double-dealing, 93. VI. A peep below 
stairs at Marlborough House, 96. VII. 
Shewing how Mariborough’s boots were 
cleaned, 101. VIII. The mortal defiance 
offered to Serjeant Seales by Monsieur 
Hippolyte Bimbelot, 111. IX. The se- 
cretary’s levee, 115. X. Harley's secret 
interview with the queen, 119. XI, In 
which it is shewn that the Duchess of 
Marlborough had not entirely lost her 
influence over the queen, 187. XIL The 
Pe offered by Masham to the 

arquis de Guiscard ; and the challenge 
that ensued, 191. XIII, Of the assem- 
blage of wits met by Mr. Masham at Mr. 
Saint-John’s ; and the means of adjusting 
the quarrel between Mrs. Bracegirdle and 
Mrs. Oldfield, 191. XIV. The party is 
increased by the unexpected arrival of 
Mrs. Hyde and her daughter; the cause 
of their visit explained, 204. XV. The 
serjeant’s early breakfast, and the three 
duels, 209. XVI. Harley discovers that 
important documents have been abstracted 
by Greg; his uneasiness is increased b 
a message from Guiscard, 281. XVII. 
The price paid for the letters, 286, 
XVIII. A_ love-scene in the queen’s 
ante-chamber ; Masham is banished from 
court for three months,288. XIX. The 
serjeant’s drum, 293. XX. Another 
love-scene in the ante-chamber, 302. 
XXI. Wherein Marlborough and Godol- 
phin demand Harley’s dismissal of the 
queen, 308. XXII. Shewing how the 
tables were turned upon the secretary,31 2. 

Book tHE Srconp. CuHap. IL. Of 
Masham’s plan to deceive the duchess, and 
its success, 375. IIL. Detailing the further 
mystification of the duchess, 383. III. 
Wherein the serjeant receives an import- 
ant commission from the duke, 387. IV. 
In what manner the serjeant took leave of 
his friends, 390. V. How the serjeant 
was waylaid in the park, 397. VL 
Shewing how the disinterestedness of 
Masham’s affection for Abigail Hill was 
proved, 400. VII. How the Marquis 
de Guiscard helped to rid Mr. Saint- 
John ofan incumbrance, 469. VIII. Fur- 
nishes fresh proofs of Mr. Harley’s talent 
for intrigue, 476. IX. In what way Mrs. 
Plumpton and Mrs. Tipping concucted 
themselves during the serjeant’s absence, 
481. X. In which the day is fixed for 
marriage by the Queen, 487. XI. Of 
the manner in which the Duke of Marl- 
borough set out for Flanders, 491. XII. 
How the marriage was forbidden by the 
Duchess, and what followed the interrup- 
tion, 494. 


Sabbath, Song of the ; by Julia Day, 178 
Uncle, 262; his peculiarities, 555. 
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Schiller’s poems and ballads translated, re- 
view, 532 

Sea Voyages by W. Francis Ainsworth, 351 

Seleucia Pieria, ruins of, visited, 423 

Seven Sleepers of Ephesus, the; history of 
Iamblichus and his fellow-captives, 145 

Sicily, Theocritus, tna, Polyphemus, &c., 
72—74; 162—168, 234—241. Mythic 
stories, 343—350. Distinguished men of 
ancient Sicily, 454—458. Theocritus, 537 

Skelton, Miss, (Mrs, Ponsonby,) papers 
communicated by, 50, 227, 336, 503 

Slater, Mrs. J., Little Princes, by; noticed, 
185 

Smith, Albert, “Mr, Ledbury,” by, 182 

Snow, Robert, Esq., his “ Poems on Miscel- 
laneous Subjects,” reviewed, 185 

Spirit of “ The Nation,” or political Songs, 
noticed, 184 

Spring, by Mrs. Ponsonby, 503 

Sturleson, Snorro, the Heimskringla of; or 
Chronicle, in Icelandic, translated, 411 

Surrey Theatre, pantomime at; the Misses 
Giroux and Taylor, and troubles of Mr. 
Elliston, 155; Ancient records of the 
Circus, and rivality with Astley’s, 254 

Syria, manners and costume of the people 
of, 424. ‘The “ Gates of Syria,” and ex- 
cursions, 513 
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Taylor, John, an eccentric punster, 445 

Touch, the Royal, supposed efficacy of, as a 
cure: with some account of the practice, 
in various reigns, 89 

Toulmin, Camilla, Verses on Christmas-day, 
by, 46; The Death of the Pauper Peasant, 
by, 225 

Traveller, Adventure of a benighted; by 
the Author of “ Ferrers,” 32 

Treasure-Finders, the; Part IL By R. 
B. Pitman, 46 

Tupper, Martin Farquhar, his Novel of 
Rural Life,“ The Crock of Gold,” reviewed, 
277. “The Twins, a Domestic Novel ; 
Heart, a Social Novel,” reviewed, 437 


Walton, Master Izaak, an Ode-let to; by 
John Hamilton, 403 

Ward, R. Plumer, “ Chatsworth; or, the 
Romance of a Week,” by, reviewed, 269 

When to leave off; by L. Blanchard, 273 

Whitbread, Samuel, Esq., letter by, 531 

Windermere, Music on ; by Mrs. Ponsonby, 
(late Miss Skelton,) 336 

Wreath, a; poetry, 523 


Year, a Happy New: address to the Readers 
of this Magazine, January, 1844. 
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